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THE KNIGHTS OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES. 


BY THE REV. E. L. CUTTS, B.A. 


Part ITI. 


ha> N arriving at the fourteenth 
~ century, we have reached the 
very heart of our subject. For 
this century was the period of 
the great national wars with 
France and Scotland ; it ‘was 
the time when the mercenaries 
raised in the Italian wars first 
learnt, and then taught the 
world, the trade of the soldier, 
and trained their captains in 
» the art of war; it was the 
period when the romantic ex- 
’ ploits and picturesque trap- 
pings ot chivalry were in their greatest 
vogue; the period when Gothic Art was at 
its highest point of excellence. It was a 
iod, too, of which we have ample know- 
lodge from public records and serious his- 
tories, from romance writers in poetry and 
, from Chaucer and Froissart, from 
his. illuminations and monumental effigies. 
Our difficulty amid such a ion of 
material is - select that which will be 
most serviceable to our special purpose. 
Let us begin with some detailed account of 
the different kinds and fashions of armour 


and equipment. In the precedin iod, it 
has tae 40h the nth a sm Knightly 
armour wasof mail. The chessetesistie fea- 
ture of the armour of the fourteenth cen’ 

is the intermixture of mail and plate. e 
see it first in small supplementary defences 
of plate introduced to protect the elbow and 








knee joints. Probably it was found that the 
rather heavy and unpliable sleeve and hose | 
of mail pressed inconveniently —_ these 
joints. Therefore the armourer adopted the | 
expedient which proved to be the ‘‘thin end | 
of the wedge” which gradually brought | 
late armour into fashion. He cut the mail | 
ose in two; the lower part, which was 
then like a modern stocking, protected the 
leg, and the upper part protected the thigh, 
each being independently fastened below 
and above the knee, leaving the knee un- 
protected. Then he hollowed a piece of 
plate iron so as to form a cap for the knee, 
called technically a genowilliére, withi 
which the joint could work freely without 
chafing or pressure; perhaps it was padded 
or stuffed so as to deaden the effect of a 
blow ; and it was fashioned so as effectually 
to cover all the part left undefended by the 
mail. The sleeve of the hauberk was cut 
in the same way, and the elbow was 
defended by a cap of plate-iron called a 
coudiére. ly examples of these two 
somes of plate armour will be seen in the 
ter illustrations of our last » for 
they were .introduced a little before the 








end of the thirteenth century. The two 
pieces of plate were introduced simulta- 
neously, and ap together in the 
woodcut of Davi onl ‘ie vata tn oun'Sent 
paper; but we often find the genouillié¢re 
used while the arm is still defended only 
pc tor etary xy teins vaisrernii Fat eny 
woodcut in the present paper, and again in 
the cut No. 6. Tt is ‘cnay to ano that tb 





ressure of the chausses of mail upon the 
ee in riding would be constant and con- 
siderable, and a much more serious incon- 
venience than thé pressure upon the elbow 
in the usual attitude of the arm. 

Next, round plates of metal, called placates 
or roundels, were applied to shield the arm- 
pits from a thrust; and sometimes they 
were used also at the elbow to protect 
the inner side of the joint where, the 
convenience of motion, it was destitute of 
armour. An example of a roundel at: the 
shoulder will be seen in one of the knights 
in woodcut No.1. Another curious ion 
which very P amgrennd prevailed at this time, 

e 


that is, at Panay ae Be Sper wage 
beginning of the fourteenth century, was 
the ailette. It was a thin, oblong plate 


of metal, which was attached behind the 
shoulder. It would to some extent deaden 
the force of a blow directed at the neck, 
but it would afford so inartificial and in- 
effective a defence, that it is difficult to 
believe it was intended for anything more 
- — ee : 

er: e next great improvemen’ 
was to protect the foot by a shoe made of 


lates of iron overlapping, like the shell of 
: lobster, the sole Tens still of leather. 
Then plates of iron, to fit the limb, 


were applied to the shin and the upper 
part of the forearm, and sometimes a small 
plate is applied to the upper part of the 
arm in the place most exposed to a blow. 


thin | Then the shin and forearm defences were en- 


larged so as to enclose the limb completely, 
opening at the side with a hinge, and 
osing with straps or rivets. the 
igh and the upper arm.were similarly 
enclosed in plate. 

It is a little difficult to trace exactly 
the which took place in the body 
defences, because all through this period it 
was the fashion to wear a surcoat of some 
kind, which usually conceals all that was 
worn beneath it. It is however probable 
that at an early period of the introduction 


‘the 





of plate a breastplate was introduced, 
which was worn over the hauberk, and 
perhaps fastened to it. Then, it would 
seem, a back plate was added also, worn 
over the hauberk. Next, the breast and 
Saree reer ar canes ae 
ww »W. a 
adsbetunh camaiahd: Gees fof the 
same shape as the hauberk was worn, un- 
rotected with mail, where the breast and 
back plate would come upon it, but still 
having its skirt covered with rings. In 
on pi er 
a knight putti is jupon, in whi e 
‘* pair of plates,” as Chaucer calls them in 
a quotation hereafter given, is seen, tinted 
blue (steel colour), with a skirt of mail. 
At this time the helmet had a fringe of 
mail, called the camail, attached to its 
lower margin, which fell over the body 
armour, and defended the neck. It is 
clearly seen in the hindermost knight of 
group in woodcut No. 1, and in the 
of John of Eltham, No. 2. 

* It is not difficult to see the superiority of 
defence which plate afforded over mail. 
The of sword or axe would bite upon the 
mail; if the rings were , still the 
blow would. be likel y to bruise; and in 


romances it is common en to hear of 
huge cantles of mail being out by 
their blows, and the doughty champions 


being spent with loss of blood. But many 
a blow would . par off quite harmless from 
the curved and polished, and well-tem 
surface of plate; and it would probably 
— not only a more dexterous blow to 

e the edge of the weapon bite at all on 
the mail, but also a harder blow to cut into 
it so as to wound. In Prince Arthur we 
read of Sir Tristram and Sir Governale : 
gy  hipwees their horses, and put their 
shields before them, and they strake to- 
gether with bright swords like men that 
were of might, and either wounded other 
wondrous sore, so that the blood ran upon 
the grass, and of their harness they 
hewed off many pieces.” And again, in a 
combat between Sir Tristram and Sir Elias, 
after a course in which “‘ either smote other 
so hard that both horses and knights went 
to the earth, they both lightly rose = and 
dressed their shields on their shoulders, 
with naked swords in their hands, and they 
dashed ther like as there had been a 
flaming about them. Thus they 
traced and traversed, and hewed on helms 
and hauberks, and cut awa re | pieces 
and cantles of their shields, and either 
wounded other passingly sore, so that the 
hot blood fell fresh upon the earth.” 

We have said that a surcoat of some 
kind was worn throughout this period, but 
it differed in shape at different times, and 
had different names applied to it. In the 
early of the time of which we are now 

ng, i.e. when the innovation of 

te armour was inning, the loose and 
owing surcoat of the thirteenth century 
was still used, and is very clearly seen in 
the nearest of the group . in 
woodcut No. 1. It was usually of linen or 
silk, sleeveless, reached halfway between 
the knee and ankle, was left unstiffened to 
in loose folds, except that it was girt 
a. silk cord round the waist, and its 
skirts flutter behind as the wearer gallops 
the air. The change of taste 
direction of shortening the 
surcoat, and making it 
‘ and stiffening it 
tigh: ftied to the 

was y to the 
, and showed their 
uncommonly 
idery, often of the 
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armorial bearings of the wearer. The 
former garment is properly called a sur- 
coat, and the latter a jupon; the one is 
characteristic of the pa of the 
thirteenth century, the latter of the greater 
of the fourteenth. But the fashion 

id not change suddenly from the one to 
the other; there was a transitional phase 
called the cyclas, which may be briefly 
described. opened up the sides 
instead of in front, and it had this curious 
peculiarity, that the front skirt was cut 
much shorter than the hind skirt—behind 
it reached to the knees, but in front not 
much below the hips. The fashion 

had this advantage for antiquarians, that 
the shortness of the front skirt allows us to 
see the armour beneath, which is hidden 
by the long surcoat and even by the shorter 
japon. In the few examples of the cyclas 
which remain, and which, so far as our ob- 
servation extends, are all in sepulchral 
monuments, between 1325 and 1335, the 
shortening of the cyclas enables us to see a 
whole series of military garments beneath, 
some of which we have not yet described. 
We have chosen for our illustration the 
sepulchral effigy of John of Eltham, the 
second son of King Edward II., who died 
in 1334. Here we see first and lowest the 





No. 2. 
Pe pe the hauberk of chain mail, 


slightl ted in front, which was one of 
thn eidecin- of Mhantiten onciie ove tt olde it 
the monumental brasses of Sir John de 
Creke, at Westley-Waterless, Cambridge- 
shire, and of A. 2 J 4 1 eonigag the 
younger, at Sto ; on, , 
Over the hauberk we see the osuniaial 
gambeson, and over all the cyclas. It is a 
—— whether knights generally wore 

8 whole series of adn Task the monu- 
mental effigies are usually so accurate in 
their representations of actual costume, that 
we must conclude that at least on occasions 
of state solemnity 


: 
e 
: 
5 


cyclas is confined, not by a silk cord, but 
by @ narrow belt, while the sword-belt of 
the thirteenth century is still worn in addi- 
tion. The jupon is seen in the two knights | 
tilting, in woodcut No. 5. In the knight 
on the left will be seen how it fits tightl 
and takes the globular shape of the breast- 


: . |is usually assumed to be, metal armour. 
the illustration it will be seen that the | Another fo 


on the other it is plain. The jupon was 
not girded with a silk cord or a narrow 
belt; it was made to fit tight without an 
such fastening. The sword-belt worn wi 
it differs in two important respects from 
that worn previously. It does not fall dia- 
gonally across the person, but horizontally 
over the hips ; and itis not merely a leather 
belt ornamented, but the leather foundation 
is completely concealed by plates of metal 
in high relief, chased, gilt, and filled with 
enamels, forming a gorgeous decoration. 
The general form will be seen in the wood- 
cut No. 6, but its elaboration and splen- 
dour are better understood on an examina- 
tion of some of the sculptured effigies, in 
which the forms of the metal plates are 
preserved in facsimile, with traces of their 
gilding and colour still remaining. 

It would be easy, from the series of 
sculptured effigies in relief and monumental 
brasses, to give a complete chronological 
view of these various hen = _ 
continually progressin ughout the 
fourteenth century. But this has already 
been done in the very accessible works b 
Stothard, the Messrs. Waller, Mr. Boutell, 
and Mr. Haines, especially devoted to 
monumental effigies and brasses. It will 
be more in accordance with the plan 
we have laid down for ourselves, if we 
take from the less known MSS. illumi- 
nations some subjects which will perhaps 
be less clear and fine in detail, but will 
haye more life and character than the 
formal monumental effigies. We must, 
however, pause to mention some other 
kinds of armour which were sometimes 
used in place of armour of steel. And first 
we may mention leather. Leather was 
always more or less used as a cheap kind 
of defence, from the Saxon leather tunic 
with the hair left on it, down to the buff 
jerkin of the time of the Commonwealth, 
and even to the thick leather gauntlets and 
jack boots of the present Life Guardsman. 

ut at the time of which we are ——- 
pieces of armour of the same pe as 
those we have been describing were some- 
times made, for the sake of lightness, of 
cuir bouilli instead of metal. ir bouilli 
was, as its name implies, leather which was 
treated with hot water, in such a way as to 
make it assume a required shape; and 
often it was also impressed, while soft, 
with ornamental devices. It is easy to see 
that in this way armour might be made 
possessing great comparative lightness, 
and yet a certain degree of strength; and 
capable, by stamping, colouring, and gild- 
ing, of a high degree of ornamentation. It 
was a kind of armour very suitable for 
oceasions of mere ceremonial; and it was 
adopted in actual combat for parts of the 
body less e to injury; for instance, 
it seems to i used for the de- 
fence of the lower of the legs. We 
shall find Pray ah in the description of 
Chaucer’s Sire Thopas, the knight adven- 
turous, that ‘‘ his jambeux were of cuir- 
bouly.” In external form and appear- 
ance it would be so exactly like metal 
armour that it may be represented in some 
of the ornamental effigies and MSS. draw- 
ings, where it has the appearance of, and 


rm of armour, of which we often 

meet with examples in drawings and effigies, 
is one in which the piece of armour appears 
to be studded, at more or less distant re- 
— intervals, with small round plates. 
are two su i the kind 

of armour intended. e that the 





s as to 

th egies + 
armour thus represented was a garment 
eloth, silk, velvet,-or other textile mate- 





late. It will be noticed that on this 
Knight the skirt of the jupon is scalloped, 


of 
tile 
rial, lined with plates of metal, which are | 





fastened to the garment with metal rivets, 
and that the heads of these rivets, gilt and 
ornamented, were allowed to be seen pow- 
dering the coloured face of the garment by 
way of ornament. Another suggestion is 
that the garment was merely one of the 
ded and quilted armours which we shall 
ve next to describe, in which, as an addi- 
tional precaution, metal studs were intro- 
duced, much as an oak door is studded with 
iron bolts. An example of it will be seen 
in the armour of the forearms of King Me- 
liadus in the woodcut No. 6. Chaucer seems 
to speak of this kind of defence, in his de- 
scription of Lycurgus at the t tourna- 
ment in the ‘ Knight’s Tale,” under the 
name of coat armour :— 
ge ~! pager npr: To ip hema, 
He had s bere's skin cole- Dake for ade” 
Next we come to the rather large and 
important series of quilted defences. We 
find the names of the gambeson, haketon, 
and pourpoint, and sometimes the jacke. 
It is a little difficult to distinguish one 
from the other in the descriptions ; and in 
fact they appear to have greatly resembled 
one another, and the names seem often 
to have been used interchangeably. The 
gambeson was a sleeved tunic of stout 
coarse linen, stuffed with flax and other 
common material, and sewn longitudi- 
nally. The haketon was a similar gar- 
ment, only made of buckram, and stuffed 
with cotton; stiff from its material, but 
not so thick and clumsy as the gambeson. 
The pourpoint was very like the haketon, 
only that it was made of finer material, 
faced with silk, and stitched in ornamental 
patterns. The gambeson and haketon were 
worn under the armour, partly to relieve 
its pressure upon the body, partly to afford 
an additional defence. Sometimes they 
were worn, especially by the common sol- 
diers, without any other armour. The 
pourpoint was worn over the hauberk, but 
sometimes it was worn alone, the hauberk 
being omitted for the sake of lightness. 
The jacke, or jacque, was a tunic of stuffed 
leather, and was usually worn by the com- 
mon soldiers without. other armour, but 
sometimes as light armour by knights. 
In the accompanying woodcut from the 
Romance of King Meliadus, we have a 








No. 3, 


fi which appears to be habited in one 


these quilted armours, perhaps the 
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haketon. There is another figure in the 
same group, in a similar dress, with this 
difference—in the first the skirt seems to fall 
loose and light, in the second the skirt seems 
to be stuffed and quilted like the body of the 
garment. At page 214 of the Romance is a 
uire, attendant upon a knight errant, 
who is habited in a similar haketon to that 
we have represented ; the squires through- 
out the . are usually quite unarmed. 
In the monumental effigy of Sir Robert 
Shurland, who was made a knight banneret 
in eer we seem to — ‘ought i = 
unique effigy of a knight in the 
a ite. e yA woodcut of it, re- 
uced from Stothard’s ton | The 
smaller figure of the man p. at the 
feet of the effigy is in the same costume, 
and affords us an additional example. 
Stothard conjectures that the garment in 
the effigy of John of Eltham (1334, a.p.), 
whose vandyked border appears benea 
his hauberk, is the buckram of the haketon 
left unstuffed, and ornamentall a 
round the border. In the MS. of g 
Meliadus, at p. 21, and again on the other 
side of the caf, is a knight, whose red 
jupon, slit up at the sides, is thrown open 
by his attitude, so that we see the skirt of 
mail beneath, which is silyered to repre- 











No, 4. 


sent metal; and beneath that is a ee" 
border of an under habit, which is left 
white, and, if Stothard’s conjecture be cor- 
rect, is another example of the haketon 
under the hauberk. But the best repre- 
sentation which we have met with of the 
uilted armours is in the MS. of the 
mance of the Rose (Harleian, 4425), at 
folio 133, where, in a battle scene, one 
knight is conspicuous among the blue steel 
and red and green jupons of the other 
knights by a white body armour qvilted in 
mull aamaien, with which he wear : steel 
bascinet and ringed camail. 

And now to turn to a description of 
some of the MS. illuminations which illus- 
trate our subject. No. 1 is a charming little 
subject from a famous MS. (Royal 2 B. viz.) 
of the inning of the Edwardian period, 
which will illustrate half-a-dozen objects 
besides the mere suit of knightly armour. 
First of all there is the suit of armour on 
the knight in the fo und, the hooded 
hauberk and chausses of mail and genouil- 
liéres, the chapeau de fer, or war helm, and 
the surcoat and the shield. But we get 
also a variety of helmets, different kinds 
of weapons, faichion and axe, as well as 
sword and spear, and the pennon 








to the spear; and, in addition, the complete 
horse trappings, with the ornamental crest 
which was used to set off the arching neck 
and tossing head. Moreover, we learn 
that this variety of arms and armour was 
to be found in a troop of men-at-arms, and 
we see the irregular but picturesque effect 
which such a group presented to the eyes 
of the monkish illuminator as it pranced 
beneath the gateway into the outer court 


of the abbey, to seek the hospitality which 
the hospitaller would hasten to offer on 
behalf of the convent. 


This mixture of armour and weapons is 
brought before us by Chaucer in his de- 





scription of Palamon’s party in the great 
tournament in the “‘ Knight’s Tale :”— 

“ And right so ferden with Palamon, 

With him Sor wlemnen Renee many one, 

Som wol ben armed in an 

And in a brestplate and in a gipon; + 

year ppmeedmnat wail ded e+ bw oll 

And some wol have a Pruce or a targe ; 

And some wol ben armed on his legge’s wele, 

And have an axe, and seme a mace o 


Our illustration No. 5 is from a MS. which 
we cannot quote for the first time without 
calling special attention toit. Itisa MS. of 
one of the numerous romances of the King 














No. 5. 


Arthur cycle, the Romance of the King 


|the century. In both these dates the MS. 


Meliadus, who was one of the;Companions | gives page after page of large-sized pictures, 


of the Round Table. The book is profusely 


wn with great spirit, and illustrating 


illustrated with pictures which are invalu- | every variety of incident which could take 
able to the student of military costume and | place in single combat and in tournament, 


chivalric customs. The 


are by different | with many scenes of civil and domestic life 


hands, and not all of the same date, the besides. Especially thereis page after pagein 
earlier series being probably about 1350, | which, along the lower portion of the pages, 
the later perhaps as late as near the end of | across the whole width of the book, there are 








pictures of tournaments. There is a gallery 
of spectators along the top, and in some of 
these—especially in those at folio 151 verso 
and 152, which are in with pen 
and ink, and lelf uncoloured—there are more 
of character and artistic drawing than the 
artists of the time are usually believed to 


have . Beneath this gallery is 
 conlenel sito af belgbal toe Ca 


_@ 


re} 





Ania) 





7 
N 


VO 


thickest throng and most en ic action 
of a tournament. The dhe. X 5 re- 
presents one out of many incidents of a 
single combat. It does not do justice to the 
Suen the atiaents tab eee eer 
co ; it serve 
to show the armour and equi: t of the 
time. The victor knight is ited in a 
hauberk of banded mail, with gauntlets of 
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the charming original. 

knight-errant himself oe Sy a 
fountain, talking with his squire. suit 
of armour is beautiful, and the face of the 


t represents the 


wears a breastplate, or pair of plates, we 





are unable to see for the jupon, but we 
can see the part of it which protects the 
throat above the jupon, and the skirt of it 
where the attitude of the wearer throws 
the skirt of the jupon open at the side. It 
will be seen that sleeves of the hauberk 
are not continued, as in most examples, 
over the hands, or even down to the wrist ; 
but the forearm is defended by studded 
armour, and the hands untlets, which 


by 

are probably of _ defences 
cmeininntio ail ited ; the host of banded 
mail, the knee cap, and shin pieces of 
, and the boots of overlapping plates. 

helmet also, with its canal eseea an 
Sia Giisiosl Sei the ale sult of or. 
© origi i whole suit of ar- 
mour is brilliantly executed. The armour 
is all silvyered to represent steel, the jupon 
is green, the military belt gold, the helmet 
silvered, with its drapery blue powdered 
with gold fleurs-de-lis, and its crown, and 
the fleurs-de-lis which terminate its crest, 
gold. The whole dress and armour of a 


No. 7 


knight of the latter half of the fourteenth 
cen’ are described for us by Chaucer in 
a few stanzas of his Rime of Sire Thopas :— 








ent from our conventional idea of a squire, 
that we are tempted to give a sketch of it 
in No. 7, as he leans over the horse’s back 
ing to his master. This MS. affords us 

a whole gallery of squires attendant upon 
their knights. At folio 66 verso, is one 
carrying his master’s spear and shield, who 
has a round cap with a long feather, like 
that in the woodcut. In several other in- 
stances the squire rides bareheaded, but has 
his hood hanging behind on his shoulders 
ready for a cold day or a shower of rain. 
In another place the knight is attended by 
two squires, one bearing his master’s tilt- 
ing helmet on his shoulder, the other - 
ing his spear and shield. In all cases the 
squires:are unarmed, and mature men of 
rather heavy type, different from the gay 
and gallant youths whom we are apt to 
picture to ourselyes as the squires of the 
days of chivalry attendant on noble knights 
es ~ In other —, we = th 

uires ng on egma 

while their masters - are in n the height of ' 
ingle combat; per: a knight adventur- 
om an >. wang his squire. But 
again we see the squire starting into activity 
to catch his master’s steed, from which he 


| their host. The arran 





SELECTED PICTURES. 


FROM THE PICTURE IN THE COLLECTION OF 
CHARLES FRASER, ESQ. 
CHRISTIANA IN THE HOUSE OF GAIUS. 

J. Gilbert, Painter. J.C. Armytage, Engraver. 


WirH a style and manner peculiar to him- 
self, there is scarcely a living artist - 
ing a more versatile pencil than Mr. Gilbert ; 
one, too, that is equally powerful in its 
results, whether it dipped in oils or in 
water-colours, or it be only a pencil of 
Cumberland lead. He can be serious when 
he pleases, and warlike in the company of 
troopers, caring little if they are of the 
Cavalier or Roundhead party, for his Art 
knows no politics, and shows itself to be 
no partisan except of the truth it aims at. 
But he certainly is most at home in the 
humorous. Don Quixote and his squire 
Sancho are among his heroes, and we fre- 
quently find him in the society of Gil Blas 
and of Uncle Toby and Corporal Trim; he 
is on speaking terms with Hudibras, and 
intimate with Sir John Falstaff, Launcelot 
and his dog, and other Shaksperian wor- 
thies. And if we summon up before us all 
that he has done in the way of book and 
newspaper illustration, it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to find a subject of any 
kind which he has not sent forth to the 
world ; the productiveness of his pencil is 
no less remarkable than its versa , and 


the rapidity with which he can on occa- 
sion use it. We have heard from more than 
one informant who has had the best oppor- 
tunity of testing the truth of the fact, that 
when applied to for a drawing on wood of a 


ages subject, for the purpose of en 


ving, 
would supply it during the half hour or 
hour that the bearer of the order waited. 
Bunyan’s wonderful allegory, ‘‘ The Pil- 
grim’s Progress” supplies many varied 
scenes and ‘‘ situations” well suited for the 
— and the draughtsman. Mr. Gilbert 
found an excellent subject in the picture 
we have engraved, Gaius entertaining 
Christiana and her fellow-pilgrims in his 
house. The host and his guests are at 
the supper-table:—‘‘ Then they brought 
them up a dish of apples, and they were 
very good tasted fruit. Then said Mat- 
thew, ‘ May we eat a ples, since they were 
such by and with which the serpent be- 
iled our first mother?’ Then said 
us— 
‘Apples were they with which we were beguiled, 
Yet sin, not apples, hath our souls defiled ; 
Apples forbid, if eat, corrupt the blood, 
To eat such, when commanded, does us good,” &c. 
The artist has dealt very successfully 
with the subject, oqpectally in the drawing 
and expression of the heads, to which he 
has given individuality and character. That 
of Gaius is noble and dignified, befitting 
‘**a very honourable disciple” and a teacher 
of the truth; on his left hand sits Chris- 
tiana, holding in her lap her youngest boy 
—somewhat too young he seems to answer, 
as he did, the questions put to him at 
their last resting-place. By the side of the 
matron is Mercy, folding her arms meekly, 
and by her Matthew, her future husband, 
who interrogates the host respecting the 
apple. Then come the valiant Greatheart, 
ill wearing the coat of mail, and “old 
Honest ;” the boys Joseph and Samuel 
completing the group. ch one of the 
faces will examination, and in all wi 
be found a pleasing intelligence, as they 
listen attentively to the explanation of 
ent of the figures 
is withal pictorial, and the scene effective 
in distribution of light and shade. 
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THE SITES OF PUBLIC STATUES. 





Ovr statues of eminent men are multiplying 
so greatly, that their distribution begins to excite 
public interest. Of those which have already 
fallen on evil days, so as to,be unfortunately 
placed, it is unnecessary at present to say any- 
thing more than that such of them as are 
unworthy of removal, on a redistribution of sites 
should be again passed through the crucible, 
and assist in the construction of new and better 
figures. That is the fate of bad statuary amo 
some of our neighbours on the Continent, an 
why should it not be a standing order among 
ourselves—even although the offending works 
be quasi-private ong ony Much has been 
said, and something has m written, on the 
places chosen for the last statues that have been 
erected, but text enough for our present pur- 
pose is that pedestal in waiting in the ve 
small fore-court of the Ordnance Office in Pail 
Mall. This pedestal is intended to receive the 
bronze statue of Lord Herbert of Lea, which 
will be placed in this situation in commemora- 
tion of that nobleman’s connection with the War 
Department. It is difficult to understand on 
what grounds the situation should be selected, 
for the statue will not be satisfactorily dis- 
cernible from the south side of Pall Mall, nor 
will it be visible from the north side, as in dull 
weather there will be no play of light to | 
it forth from its dreary backing of brick an 
mortar. In bright weather it could only be 
seen by reflection, but the spectator will not 
even have this advantage, because standing on 
the south side, his eyes are dazzled by the sun- 
light. The subject was referred to in our last 
number, but we deem it of sufficient importance 
to recur to it. 

The statue of Lord Herbert should be asso- 
ciated with those of our military heroes. It is 
a melancholy consolation to the surviving 
friends of great and good men to see in St. 
Paul’s or Westminster Abbey, the tributes paid 
to the memory of the latter. Memorials of 
this kind refer to the death rather than the 
life of the individuals, and it is not thus that 
the public desires to be reminded of a man 
whose memory it delights to honour. That 
which is ever most acceptable is a representa- 
tion of the man at the best ag og of his life, 
and such a momento can only be given by a 
statue. 

Thus by the placing of Lord Herbert’s statue, 
the question of site is presented for serious 
conliaation. There is no t in London 
more advantageous for the display of sculpture 
than the large open space now called the 
Horse Guards’ Parade; but there the company 
should consist of distinguished soldiers, and 
persons eminent in military administration. 
The south side of the Parade is now bounded 
by new government offices, and it is not to 
be supposed that improvements will terminate 
there. Years ago, the military offices were 
extended by the absorption of the public- 
house known as the “‘ Canteen,” and the miser- 
ably small area then called the Tilt Yard, 
which, by the way, gave the name of the “ Tilt 
Yard Guard” to the detachment that mounts 
guard there every morning. The entire area in 
front of the War Office was anciently compre- 
hended in a large open space, in which took 

lace some of the last tournaments that were 

eld in England. It was here where knights 
and squires met in chivalrous array for the 
entertainment of foreign ambassadors in the 
reign of Elizabeth. But in later years, and 
after the establishment of the Commander-in- 
Chief’s Office on that spot, it has been called 
the Horse Guards’ Parade, and it is reserved 
for casual and periodical es, principally of 
the household troops. e building now occu- 
pied by the military offices cost, the country 
£30,000, which, in the days of its erection, was 
considered a large sum for that department. If 
there be no other reason than that of uniformity, 
the Horse Guards’ cannot stand side by side 
with the new offices. But the building is not 
now sufficiently extensive for the many exigen- 
cies of our military administration, and why 
should not the Ordnance Department be under 
the same roof as those of the army generally ? 





It is in anticipation of the changes that must at 
no very distant period be effected here that we 
suggest the desirability of assembling on the spot 
the statues of those of our military commanders 
who have shown themselves worthy of such 
a distinction at the hands of their countrymen. 
This is a work, however, which must not be 
left to the affection of the friends of these heroes. 
It should be undertaken by the Government. 
A commission should be conditionally given to 
an eminent sculptor; but if the be not 
generally unexceptionable, let it be paid for in 
the plaster, and at once broken up. With a 
new and suitable building for military offi 
and a judicious disposition of such statues 
trophies as is here contemplated, the Horse 
Guards’ Parade might be e one of the most 
beautiful open spacesin Europe. These remarks 
have been sug by what may be called the 
intended concealment of the statue of Lord 
Herbert. Statesmen, and other men who have 
deserved well of their country, have a claim to 
distinction equal with that of military and naval 
a and _ these it would not be 
more difficult to designate suitable trysting- 
places, but as it will be n to revert to 
this subject, this part of it may be treated of at 
a future time. 
———— 


ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY 
EXHIBITION. 





Tue Forty-first Exhibition of the Royal Scottish 
Academy was opened on the 16th of February ; 
in many respects it excels its pi 

showing unmistakably a steady progress in that 
praiseworthy change which so ——- 
manifested itself in Scottish Art during the 

few years—by which the school has, in a great 
measure, abandoned its materialistic tendencies 
for more ideal and poetical aspirations. No 
one can deny that this Academy is a fountain 
from which springs a stream of Art-spirit which 
has made itself felt for good in every country. 
It is, therefore, to all a matter of interest that 
here at least no falling off should be visible. 
Nor is it so, for sad as its recent losses have 
been, the phalanx of Scottish artists was never 
stronger; the high examples bequeathed by 
those who have passed away will long constitute 
the best incentives to true and earnest work. 

Within the last three or four years the Scottish 
Academy has offered inducements to foreign 
artists to contribute works to their exhibition ; 
and it was certainly a wise and beneficial course, 
for not only does it add to the pleasure of the 
visitors, but is of infinite service to young 
artists in giving them an insight into the = 
of various countries, and in rendering i 
own tastes more cosmopolitan. 

In the present exhibition several foreign 
artists appear by their works, and as visitors we 
give them the first notice. First in the list is 
Anniboli Gatti, of Florence, whose fine picture 
of ‘ Leonardo da Vinci at the Court of Ludovico 
Sforza,’ is, in its masterly conception and Titian- 
like warmth of colour, an excellent example of 
the modern Italian school of historical painters. 
The scene is one of much interest; the 
philosopher and artist appears in it as a 
musician, and is delighting and soothing the 
fiery and restless spirit of “Il Moro” and his 
proud wife, Beatrice D’Este, with the notes of 
that silver viol which his own hands had made. 
The rest of the courtly company are all historic 

celebrated poets, musicians, and 
philosophers, but no attempt is made to render 
it a portrait picture. The composition is very 
masterly, and, combined with its rich tones, 
there is a feeling ere repose which 
is picture worthy of gt praise. 
Next comes Tidemand, prince of dinavian 


painters, whose ive and naturalistic 
genre pictures place him on an equality with 
the best of that class in any nation. the 


work before us we have a charming cottage 
interior, with a small group of children standi 

around their grandmother, who, with evident 
pride and pleasure, is as the treasures 
of her quaint, iron- kist, and chiefly her 
wedding crown, which the youngsters are 





regarding with wonder and admiration. Its 
execution is most masterly, each figure has its 
mn satel eae a 
uring w. 
pictures as Tidemand’s cannot too often be seen 
in our exhibitions. 
The Belgian artist, J. Portaels, is ted 
his picture of ‘ A Young Girl of the Environs 
of Trieste,’ formerly mentioned in this Journal, 
p- 136, 1866. Nothing can exceed the delicate 
purity of the sweet face given in this picture, 
or the quiet unobtrusiveness of the light-coloured 
but highly picturesque costume. There is, 
however, a peculiar expression of immobility in 
the features and eyes, which makes one feel 
that this fascinating figure wants life and ex- 
pression. Few pictures in the exhibition have 
more i Carlo Ademollo has a pretty 
yy ype girl, with many floral accessories, 
ut the execution is far from satisfactory. 
L. Herman, who is now generally represented 
in this exhibition, has three adnate, which 
are cleverly wrought in his very distinct and 
peculiar style. He excels in the quaint Gothic 
architecture of the Netherlands, however, and 
has not been nearly so successful in his ‘ Turkish 
Palace,’ which reminds us more of some parts 
of ee ay oe of —— curious and 
icturesque 0: ildings of Venice. 
PWe now turn to the pictures of the distin- 
ished English contributors, the Scottish Aca- 
ici Associates, and other artists: and 
first we notice the fine landscape, ‘ Ardlui on 
Loch Lomond,’ by the President, Sir George 
Harvey. a is a Lp ger 2 ge of —- 
scenery in inting of which no one ex 
- es itn the mages wegen ve moorland 
mellow tinta. i aks talasdens coe 
congenial subject, and has treated it with vigour 
and fidelity. Those who seek more i 
scenes labour under less difficulty in i 
the observer. Of his ‘Scottish Moorland, 
another picture, the same may be said, but it is 
a smaller and far less important work than the 
former, which will rank as one of the best by 
this master. He also has a fine portrait of 
Mr. Elder, of Edinburgh. Mr. D. O. R.8.A., 
Secretary of the Academy, is another who is 
fond of picking up quiet little bits of nature 
and making them his own by investing them 


with a very telling truthfulness, dependent more 
upon natural and careful treatment, than bril- 


en | of.colour. His ‘ View of Aberdour on 
the Forth,’ is a large work, giving a fine breadth 
of very beautiful landscape. 
Of the deeply-lamented John Phillip, R.A., 
— 8.A., gy Fo ome ag boasts my che Bhpht 
e first a - it of the Right 
Hon. Duncan Monell, which was in the Ro 
Academy Exhibition last year; an admirable 
one of his brother artist and friend, James Cassie, 
whose jovial, good-humoured face afforded him 
a congenial subject. The third is another 
portrait, that of a Roman woman, called in 
the catalogue ‘ Pascquccia.’ The last is the 
small sketch- picture of his last year’s Academy 
i ‘The Brassero,’ now cxitneins: The 
ident of the Royal rey Sir F. Grant, 
has contributed a magnificent life-size portrait 
of Miss Adelaide Kemble, in the character of 
Semiramide. It is a — quite bey Sow 
istineuished artist an Mages 
whom it represents. The men ws attitude 
and expression are perfect, and the regal toilette 
has given the artist an opportunity for exercis- 
ing is fine taste for colour, of which he has 
en the fullest advantage. Sir Edwin Landseer 
Pam ras gp bye papa ease weg of great 
importance. The first is the portrait of an old 
dog, which formerly belonged to the Duchess of 
Kent. The second is an ‘ Interior View of the 
House of Shakspere,’ with his dog listening for 
his i There is considerable 
interest in this picture, and few, if any, could 
have given such a look of earnest 
to the dog as is done by Sir Edwin: the house 
was painted in by Mr. Wallis. Mr. Millais has 
a portrait-picture of a young Bay no ettgning- 
stone, just waiting to mount her horse. is 
in riding costume, with a hat. of the style of 
“ Prince Charlie ;”’ hence the title, ‘ Charlie is 
my Darling.’ It is impossible not to feel that 
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care has been taken by the artist, and 
with some good results, but it is equally appa- 
rent that more than half its merits are sacrificed 
to mannerism. The young lady not only seems 


built into the wall, but the wall itself is bad: | 
| Lauder, R.S.A., disappoints those who have 


the bricks and stone alike are deficient in tex- 


ture; they do not look as if they belonged to a 
pen! Res | wall, but rather to a kitchen floor, 


upon which some energetic Tilly Slowboy has | 


expended all the force of her elbows, and any 
amount of dirty water to fill up the pores. 


| boy well painted. W. B. Johnstone, R.S.A., 
| has a nice sparkling water piece, ‘ Waterfall in 


Glen Nevis ;’ and another where a lady is sew- 
ing, called ‘Female Industry,’ in which the 
light is very effectively managed. Eckford 


been accustomed to admire his works. ‘A Visit 
to the Cell,’ and ‘ Columbus,’ are very inferior 
to former works from his pencil. 

R. Herdman, R.S.A., has been very indus- 
trious, and contributes no fewer than eight pic- 


Mr. Edmund T. Crawford, R.S.A., exhibits | tures, but everything from his vigorous pencil 
four landscapes, of which that called ‘ Tweeds- | is welcome. Among the best here shown are 
muir on the Tweed’ is the best; it gives a fine | the ‘ Portrait of Mrs. Patton,’ full of life and 
rich scene of woodland and water, with great | grace, and painted with consummate skill. ‘The 


truth and vigour, and both it and the coast 
scene called ‘ Burnmouth,’ are excellent exam- 
ples of the powers of this artist. James Drum- 


* Portrait of Mr. Wentworth—Sighting a Deer,’ 
shows equal care and skill. ‘Rose Bradwardine’ 
is a very charming conception; and ‘The Brambly 


mond, R.S.A., yearly rises in public favour, | Braes of Arran” is a pleasant bit of country 


and fully deserves it, from the care and good | 
taste which he brings to bear upon all his | 


works; as a colourist few surpass Mr. Drum- 
mond, and his careful study of history and 
archeology guard him from many mistakes 
common to historical painters. His chief pic- 
ture in the present exhibition is a scene in the 
beautiful garden of Drummond Castle, over- 
looking Hawthornden. The figures, which are 
very masterly in execution, are those of the 
poet Drummond and his visitor, Ben Jonson, 
on the occasion of his celebrated walk from 
London to Scotland to see his brother poet. 
The luxuriant e of the lovely glen, the 
thoughtful feeling of the two men, tt the rich 
lights and shadows around them, have all been 
worked up into a d harmonious composi- 
tion, which will make this picture do much to 
sustain the well-earned reputation of the painter. 
Mr. John Ballantyne, R.S.A., has produced a 
group of pictures upon which he has expended 
much labour and talent; it consists of four 
paintings, each representing a painter in his 
studio; those selected are John Phillip, Sir 
Francis Grant, Holman Hunt, and Sir Noel 
Paton—but it is very doubtful if much is gained 
for Art by the choice of such subjects. His 
other picture is a much more praiseworth 
effort; the subject is a favourite one wi 
continental artists,—a maiden trying her for- 
tune in love by pulling off the petals of a 
flower, and saying, “‘ He loves me, he loves me 
not.” 'W. Douglas, R.S.A., gives us three very 
dramatic pieces, ‘‘The Whisper,’ ‘The Con- 
spirators,’ and ‘Waiting for the Last Inter- 
view.’ Possibly in the painter’s mind these 
pictures are all connected; in the first a 
young man, in a very ungraceful posture, is 
whispering to a lady, equally ill-placed, some 
serious matter; in the second, a number of 
conspirators are in consultation, with listeners 
so placed as to hear their designs: and in 
the third we see the results of the conspiracy 
in preparations for the execution, and the 
agonised lady waiting for the last interview. 
These pictures show a marked in the 
style of Mr. Douglas, by the introduction of 
gayer and more positive colours, which aid 
much in the fine dramatic effects he is so suc- 
cessful in producing. John Faed, R.S.A., re- 
exhibits the picture shown in the Royal Aca- 
demy Exhibition last year,‘A Wap W,” 
which has already been noticed in this Journal. 
Alexander Fraser, R.S.A., has two or three 
landscapes, the chief of which is‘A Fishing- 
Day in Loch Awe.’ In this the artist has shown 
a masterly power in transferring to his canvas 
the fitful 
known to tourists. J. A. Houston, R.S.A., gives 
with graphic effect a group of ‘ Prince Rupert’s 
Lambs’ preparing to e themselves with 
the effects of a successful foray. The figures are 
painted in effectively, and the surrounding 
scenery, with cottages burning in the di 
is in excellent keeping with the subject. Mr. 
Houston seems to have taken a liking to these 
“lambs,” for in another pi he gives one of 





lows of that wild scene so well | 


scenery, in which is introduced a little peasant 
girl, busy and thoughtful. 
Sir J. Noel Paton, R.S.A., exhibits an inte- 


| resting picture of a wonder-struck child looking 


into a helmet, and speculating on “who lived 
there.” The room is evidently a painter’s studio, 
and the strong family likeness to the artist in 


| the flaxen-haired child tells the history of the 


picture. Waller Paton, R.S.A., exhibits an ex- 
traordinary progress. He has six landscapes, 
all of great merit, but his ‘Glen Cloy—Arran,’ 
is in every respect a masterpiece. This exqui- 
site landscape combines every essential of a good 
picture; faithful to nature, full of beautiful 
light, with every tint indicating the softest 
repose. It is full of true feeling, and will greatly 
advance this artist’s reputation. Charles Lees, 
R.8.A., has one of his ice scenes, in which, as 
usual, his fi express great freedom and 
life-like motion. Horatio Macculloch exhibits 
three of his masterly Highland landscapes, all 
carefully finished in his usual style. Gourlay 
Steel, R.S.A., has a good equestrian portrait of 
the late J. Hall Maxwell, Esq., and several other 
animal subjects. Smellie Watson, R.S.A., shows 
several of his very clever portraits. His ‘ Village 
Carpenter’ does not indicdte his usual taste and 
ability. John Stevens, R.S.A.: the gloomy 
seriousness of the characters in the three pic- 
tures by this artist will not recommend them to 
the public taste. They may suit some theologi- 
cal connoisseurs, but they must be peculiar ones. 

Many of the works of the Associatesof the Aca- 
demy show great merit. Keeley Halswelle has 
made a considerable advance in his two leading 
pictures. ‘Jack Cade’s Rabblement’ is a powerful 
rendering of a disagreeable subject, and most per- 
sons will turn from the horrors it so graphically 
depicts, to the charming picture of the laughing 
girl, who seems to say, as its title implies, 
* Whistle, and I'll come to thee, my Lad.’ The 
freedom and rustic grace of this merry nymph are 
exquisite, and from the first it was a favourite 
picture with the public. W. M. McTaggart 


shows much ius in his genre picture ed 
* Willie Baird’ ‘The subject is taken from the 
Cornhill Magazine, and 1epresents a cottage inte- 
rior, with a grandsire reading the Bible to a 
little boy, whose arm is round a dog’s neck, 
and he is asking if dogs go to heaven. ‘Some 
pleasing page shall charm away the hour’ isa 
clever picture by R. Gavin. A pretty girl is 
sitting on a bank, shaded with trees, agreeably 
occupied with a book. The artist has made this 
simple subject very effective by his skilful colour- 
ing, and careful management of minor details. 
His ‘ Knitter’ is also a choice bit of colour. 
Mr. Crawford has a number of portraits, — 
which Lady Margaret Wellwood and A. A. M. 
Wellwood, and those of the two sons of J. 
Merry, Esq., M.P., are exceedingly good. Mr. 
Crawford has earned a high reputation in por- 
traiture, and such pictures as those now exhi- 
bited cannot fail to extend it. §S. Bough is 
clever as usual, and equally industrious; for he 
exhibits no less than nine pictures. That of ‘The 
Bass Rock,’ with a wild storm raging round it, 


; picture 
them loaded with spoil. He also contributes | is very effective, but is somewhat marred by 


one or two water-colours. several 
other stures, James Giles, R.S.A., exhibits a 
very choice one, ‘The White Doe of Uakdale.’ 
It 18 a beautiful bit of landscape, with the doe 
drinking from a grassy margined stream. His 
*‘ Hunting for Small Game,’ ap! a piece 
of moorland scenery, with figures of keeper and 











the very positive rainbow, introduced rather too 
prominently. His ‘Scene on the Scheldt’ is, in 
our opinion, a picture of more real merit than 
all the others he exhibits. It indicates great 
care, and the ee ee ee 
pleasing. Arthur Perigal’s i 

very prolific. There are a x va of his 








landscapes, all with the same hard, cold, solid 
sky, and serrated ridges of mountains; but he 
has departed from this, his usual style, ina piece 
of woodland scenery, ‘In the Park, Inverary,’ 
which is really a very charming picture. ‘The 
fine old beeches in their spring foliage, and the 
chequered sunlight through their widespread 
branches, are given with great truthfulness. 
J. B. Macdonald has much poetical feeling, but 
his execution is hard and crude. His ‘ Rob 
Roy’ has a red granite face, too rough even for 
a Highlander. J. M. Barclay has no fewer than 
eight portraits. They are good in execution, 
but have no general interest. R. T. Ross gives 
us a few small pieces, amongst which his ‘ Gos- 
wick Salmon Fisher,’ and ‘ Careful Sister,’ are 
the best. Mungo Burton exhibits three por- 
traits of some merit.” 'T. Clark’s small landscapes 
are pretty and careful. John C. Wintour shows 
much skill and taste in the two small landscapes 
he exhibits. This artist has evidently a fine 
appreciation of nature, and the force and beauty 
of good colouring. We only regret that he has 
not produced some more important work. In 
animal portraiture J. Glass holds a good posi- 
tion, and his ‘Road Scene’ has considerable 
merit. 

We regret that the very limited space within 
which it has been found necessary to confine 
this notice prevents the mention of many of the 
non-academical artists who have contributed to 
this Exhibition, but whose works are well deserv- 
ing of public recognition. However, we cannot 
pass by those of some of the more prominent with- 
out a few passing words. John Mc Whirter's ‘Isle 


| of my Rest ’ and‘ Mountain Silence’ are among 
| the best picturesof the Exhibition. There is great 
| truth and minute finish in the former, and the 


latter isa grand conception of mountain scenery, 


| which, however, to those unacquainted with the 


solemn gloom of parts of the Highlands, will 
appear perhaps exaggerated. James Cassie's 
numerous landscapes are all good. He paints 
from nature, but his pictures are not mere 
copies ; he stamps them with his own nice feel- 
ing for Art, and hence their very pleasing effect. 
Miss Frances Stoddart, who has been so long 
and so well known in the Exhibition of this 
Academy, gives us a couple of nice pieces of 
Highland scenery, which well sustain the repu- 
tation of her pencil. Patrick Allan Fraser shows 
three very clever portraits. J. W. Oakes has 
two landscapes, painted with his usual vigour 
of style, and rich deep tones of colour. James 
Faed's ‘Samphire Gathering’ is a very careful 
and highly-finished work, and like several others 
he has exhibited, shows a fine feeling for true 
Art, produced without stint of care. ‘The Eve 
before the Deluge,’ by W. B. Scott, is a picture 
of much mark, purely imaginative, of course, 
giving, however, a very poetical expression to a 
scene full of the most suggestive points. 

Of sculpture there is not much to say, as there 
is but little exhibited; but that little is good, 
and it is not to be regretted that this department 
has the advantage of appearing, unlike that of 

inting, to have been weeded out. The new 

8.A., John Hutchinson, has a fine recumbent 
statue of a lady ; we presume it is intended for 
a tomb, but her sleep is calm and life-like. W. 
Brodie’s, R.S.A., ‘Penelophon—The Beggar 
Maid,’ is a very admirable work; so also is his 
*Kilmeny,’ notwithstanding a slight want of 
animation. He has also several good busts. 

Mrs. D. 0. Hill, who has for several years been 
one of the most rising artists in Edinburgh, gives 
us this year a very fine bust of the secretary of 
the Royal Scottish Academy, one of Sir David 
Brewster, and a most telling one of Carlyle; 
also one of Mr. E. Cazalette, of St. Petersburg. 
A. Handyside Ritchie, A., has a very faithful 
portrait bust of the late President of the Royal 
Academy, Sir Charles Eastlake. 

The contracted space allowed for this notice, 
owing to the great demands of the Paris Exhi- 
bition, &c., precludes not only the mention of 
many deserving artists, but has also necessitated 
very brief notices of others; we regret that it 
should be so; as a counterpoise, it has also ex- 
cluded much unfavourable criticism some works 
in the Exhibition deserve, but which we are 
always most unwilling to offer. 
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SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


FORTY-FOURTH EXHIBITION. 





THE opinion is general, and indeed well 
founded, that the present exhibition is better 
than most of its immediate predecessors. 
Certainly out of a gallery of more than a 
thousand works, there can be little dif- 
ficulty in finding paintings of promise. 
One of the most careful and commend- 
able pictures is a scene from the play of 
Henry VIII, (9), by W. Bromley. The 
composition is well balanced, and as full of 
colour as of subject. Character is read in 
the faces, action moves in the hands and 
figures. The least successful passage is the 
robe of the cardinal and his attendant: 
more study and better painting in the red 
drapery are needed. A much inferior work 
by the same artist is taken from King 
John (328). The actors, if they cannot better 
fill their characters, would not find it easy 
to earn even their salt on the stage. 
*‘ Ambition should be made of stouter stuff.” 
E. C. Barnes, another member on whom 
rests the hope of the future, is also unequal. 
In his happier moments he certainly has 
merit which should win him a 
oe In common with not a few of 

is fellow members, he is apt to overstep 
the modesty of nature. ‘The Beau's 
Stratagem’ (115) is certainly brilliant. 
The oft-repeated pictorial expedient of 
placing gaily-dressed figures on a shore, 
against a grey sky and sea, and a flat 
horizon, does not fail of its infallible effect. 
We think, too, that the artist has not been 
so much carried away as heretofore by a 
sense of his own cleverness. In colour he 
does not forget form, nor in the flutter of 
drapery falsify the figure. Mr. Barnes, 
however, was never more the artist than in 
a simple theme ‘The Emigrant’ (138), a 
study of nature which he fortunately did 
not think it needful to make fine. Another 
composi‘ion (382) by Mr. Barnes, painted to 
the Laureate’s words,— 

* Break, break, break, 
On thy cold grey stones, oh sea!” 

is true in its monotone to the solemn 
cadence of the verse. It gains the poe 
of quietude, it is delicate and refined. Mr. 
Barnes will do well to cultivate this senti- 
ment, to practise self-denying virtue in 
greys rather than indulge in loud colour. 
Another artist who is in the way of doing 
well, is R. Dowling: ‘An Incident in the 
Siege of Gloucester’ ‘gg Ee an advance 
on his previous works. ere is in this 
picture less of ambition and more of sim- 
plicity than heretofore; and less being at- 
tempted, all the more is attained. The 
figure of Charles I. is scarcely the worse for 
recalling the manner of Vand The 
attitude and bearing bespeak the gentle- 


man. These good intentions are borne out 
by very fair execution. ‘The Message’ 
(161), by H. Garland, is brilliant in con- 


trast_of colour and gleam of — 
The drapery is painted for effect. 
hands and wrists are what anatomists call 
“rudimentary.” ‘The Ballad Singer’ 
ey one of the most successful works of 
- M. Hay. That it is melodramatic, 
that it seeks to startle by rise, that the 
warmth of tone thrown on ce nares 
the glare of stage foot-lights, is an 
more than the artist’s chosen manner. 
such qualities are not approved, then the 
painter’s pictures will fat of the applause 
a strenuously solicit. ‘The Fortune 
Toller’ (187), by the late T. M. Joy, like 
pictures by him in the British Institution, 
really displays a very respectable amount 





| we first saw her, 
| shade youn 


try | of a 





of merit. Priolo’s ‘Sicilian Vesper’ (349) 
belongs to the modern school of ‘Italian 
Florid.” Marshall Claxton’s ‘Southern 
Cross—the Emblem of Australia’ (257) is 
another picture which is quite at home 
among congenial friends in Suffolk Street. 
This performance has much of the promise, 
not to say pretension, of juvenile school- 
boy recitations touching stars, ‘Oh ye 
stars, the poetry of heaven!” &c. The 
nude figure floating in mid sky as ‘‘ Emblem 
of Australia,” may perhaps not be out of 
place at the Antipodes. The idea, however, 
is not bad; it is a pity that the pictorial 
merits have not done greater justice to the 
conception. 

“‘ British Artists” in Suffolk Street are 
famous for a class of pictures found no- 
where else. One member, for instance, will 
supply the model ‘ Gleaner,’ another ‘ The 
Shepherd’ and ‘The Shepherdess,’ another 
‘The Fern Gatherer,’ others ‘A Gipsy,’ ‘A 
Flower Girl,’ or ‘A Beggar.’ ‘Gossip > the 
Way’ (93), by E. J. Cobbett, is a favourable 
specimen of its class. It is a style of thin 
we have often seen before, and yet are g 
to encounter again. The country lass in a 
hat with a reaping sickle, a tin can, and a 





bundle of fern, is an old favourite in these 
rooms. She is not a day older than when 
rhaps if anything a 
r, and prettier into the bar- 
-. Re also ~ = the — 

r. Cobbett to supp © ery with the 
habitual ‘ Fern Gatherer ’ (243). These 
are such agreeable and essentia pular 
pictures, that it is not surprising the 
an should call for ‘“‘encores.” J. J. 

ill’s ‘ Fishing Girl’ (170) is another old 
acquaintance. This time, however, it may 
be well to admire the net on the shoulder 
rather than the painting of the face and 
hands. However, the general “‘ get up” of 
the picture is pleasing. The figure is life- 
size, but, of course, more in the character 
of rustic than of high Art. Mr. Woolmer’s 
‘Gardener's Daughter’ (21), it will be 
easily conceived, is not of the same natural- 
istic school, because it is known that 
Mr. Woolmer never departs from his long- 
established style. This brilliant painter, 
even in so simple a theme as the daughter 
ener, finds excuse for his accus- 
tomed pyrotechnic display of colour. Na- 
ture, as may be expected, is left a long way 
behind. 

Among the artists who have profited by 
experience, and by advice probably of judi- 
cious friends, we are glad to include E. G. 
Girardot. We have alwa ised in 
Mr. Girardot, as in Mr. es, the pos- 
session of very considerable power. We 
have naturally desired, however, that un- 
doubted talent should gain the advan 
of closer study. In pictures as ‘ 
Rivals’ (209) we once again may object to 
Mr. Girardot’s surface-show and glitter ; 
his silks have a tual rustle and flutter. 
Were the women in his pictures more quiet, 
they would have higher claim to the title 
of ladies. Signs of a better style may be 
Seti ‘ehidh “we bndline teem Romance’ 
= , which we incline to accept as Mr. 

irardot’s best achievement. The artist is 
here more careful in his forms, more true 
altogether; and with less of millinery and 
—= — at ee are gained quiet 
and more o purpose and expression. 
These quslities “a? value to a picture by 
C. Rossiter: ‘ The Arrest’ (39) is certainly 
one of the most commendable pictures in 
the gallery. The work is abstemious of 
display, and relies on intrinsic worth. 
There is scarcely a figure, or even an acces- 
sory, which has been slurred. As to the 





composition, it is worthy of a French artist : 


the situation is critical—the religious rite 
of baptism has been interrupted by an 
arrest. Theartist has made the facts speak 
for themselves, after the truthful and direct 
manner which fortunately is gaining favour 
with the rising men in our English school. 

Mr. Heaphy has joined the ranks of 
* British Artists”’ in Suffolk Street, and so 
will gain for his works a place on the 
line, which is not always at his command 
in the Academy. ‘General Fairfax and 
his Daughter beter by the Royalist 
Troopers’ (238) much of the merit we 
have learnt to expect in this artist's com- 

itions. His themes are chosen with 
intelligent purpose, and elaborated almost 
to excess of care. Mr. George Earl, in 
illustration of an old ballad, —— —_ 
figures, landscape, and dogs; the last are 
the best painted. Mr. me ranks among 
the artists already designated, who believe 
in florid effect and take little account of 
form. ‘The Interpreter’ (4) may dazzle 
the eye by its colour; and it is to be hoped 
that the episode of children in school will 
escape notice altogether. A. Ludovici's 
cataract of children scrambling down-stairs 
at the peril of their necks, is another work 
which shows best at a distance. The ana- 
tomies of the children are at any rate ques- 
tionable; their clothes have a perplexing 
indefiniteness of shape and material. This 
artist, who really shows considerable clever- 
ness and pretty thought, will do well to 
visit the French Gallery, and there take a 
lesson from Edward Frére’s treatment of 
an analogous subject. J. Ritchie, in the 
composition—a marvel in its way—‘ The 
Contested Election’ (198), manages to bring 
together several hundred figures, each one 
of whom has more of character and detail 
than might have been thought Ds mayo 
Such attempts are at best mistakes, yet 
this one is clever of its kind. G. McCul- 
loch has lashed his Pegasus up to fury 
pitch, in order to paint to the life from 
‘Tam O'Shanter.” His composition re- 
calls a satire passed on the frescoes of 
Correggio when uncovered. The Italian 

inter’s creation was designated a hash of 

gs, from its confused medley of legs and 
arms. Mr. McOCulloch’s composition, at 
all events, has the merit of being a wild 
extray ; but there is sad want of Art 
method in the madness. 

The two brothers Burr contribute pic- 
tures which, if not quite sufficient to regain 
the line once occupied in the Academy, yet 
bear signs of individuality and exceptional 
talent. ‘Nursing Baby’ (580), by A. H. 
Burr, is a picture studious of colour. The 
execution also gains texture and consider- 
able technical excellence. The artist too, 
as usual, is moved by a —— ber 
awakens sympathy. ‘ ing the Bible’ 
(487), by the brother, J. Burr, has also 
about it a certain mellowness, unction, 
and domestic pathos. The execution, how- 
ever, is vague and muzzy toa fault. A. H. 
Tourrier we commended strongly a month 
or two ago; his present picture, ‘ The Dis- 

tch’ (219), recurs to the idea which found 

vour in the Exhibition of British Artists. 
J. O. Munro is an artist who, if we mistake 
not, is destined for distinction. In ‘ The 
Rehearsal’ (114), what may be lacking in 
finish and refinement is made up by power 
and piquant character. Even the very 
roughness of handling tells with force at 
a distance. There are drollery and sly 
satire in this portraiture. ‘Com nding 
a Love Philtre in the reign of Elizabeth 
512), by J. T. Lucas, may be commended 

r colour and character. ‘ Preparing for 
the Future’ (320), by Otto Brand, in a 
style unlike the English, is a picture emi- 
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nently artistic. J. CO. Thom can scarcely | The landscapes are not remarkable. The 


be otherwise than clever ; yet in such pic- 
tures as ‘The Early Walk’ (72) he makes 
little advance on his first idea of placing 
figures with effect against a background of 
hazy landscape, after the French manner. 
‘Study of a Head’ $2 and ‘ Wandering 
Thoughts’ (524), by J. H. S. Mann; ‘ Love's 
Harbinger’ (63), by G. A. Holmes; and 
‘The Parting Glance’ (534), by J. R. Dick- 
see, are pretty little pictures. But the 
first of these artists, when at ‘ Chioggia’ 
(348) he illustrates Beppo, is altogether 
unworthy of Byron. There is not a woman 
in the company that even a poet could 
romance about. The picture is singularly 
opaque in colour. §. B. Halle shows in 
‘The Letter’ (205), and other pictures, laud- 
able effort to obtain variety in a head by 
him long stereotyped. He finds it difficult, 
however, to rid himself of the colour and 
opacity to which he has been from the first 

dicted. Miss Kate Swift has painted one 
of her best pictures on the text— 

“ How delicious is the winni 
Of a kiss at love’s beginning!” 

The old woman seated in the chair is capi- 
tally painted. If the whole canvas were 
up to this excellence of colour and execu- 
tion, the success would be great indeed. 
‘ The Siege’ (207), by M. Robinson, is cer- 
tainly much overacted, yet there is good 
painting in many of the faces. 

The gallery contains the usual supply of 
cabinet. pictures after the Dutch school. 
* Sweethearts ’ (289), by Edwin Roberts, is 
a rustic scene, capital in character as in 
execution. ‘The Toilet’ (73), by the same 
artist, owes its success to a fashionable 
trick of colour; gold in hair, emerald green 
in tapestry background, and purple and 
madder brown in eng make a good receipt 
for polychrome. ‘ Bob-apple’ (74), by G. A. 
Holmes, cannot be thus commended. The 
choice and treatment of colour are indeed 
infelicitous. The modulation and mitiga- 
tion gained from greys are much needed. 
‘A Tedious Sermon’ (33), by T. Roberts, 
might, like the good 


with advantage be condensed and curtailed. | 


The surface covered is out of proportion to 
the thought expressed. A pale colour and 
a smooth surface impart to the canvas 
quite an air of refinement. ‘The Sanc- 
t ” (418), by the same artist, has really 
much beauty. Some silk drapery is spe- 


cially commendable for its cast of folds, | 


and its execution. 


Haynes King, in illus- | 


tration of lines from Burns, also contributes | 


a capital little picture. The composition, 


able. ‘ Pleasing the Bairn’ (192), by J. C. 
Waite, makes a fairly good rustic scene. 
The reiteration of certain colours, however, 


tony. 
zell, is another rustic scene of 
merit. ‘The New Picture Book’ (182), by 
Alfred Mo: , is a careful little study. 





ery still suffers loss in the death of 

dington. Mr. Gilbert, however, again 
sustains the family renown by the painting 
of grand mountains, with lakes for fore- 
ground. The oft-repeated contrast of bright 
light on the summit, and broad shadow 
beneath—an effect which, by the way, 
nature herself is never tired of repeating— 
gives to the pictures of Mr. Gilbert poetic 
charm. Mr. Syer is, as usual, vigorous. 
He seizes on nature’s broad facts with 
strong resolute hand. His pictures this 
season, however, strike us as somewhat 
sketchy and hasty. Edwin Pettitt’s ‘ Ava- 
lanche’ (417) will attract attention from 
its size, also for a mastery of brush which 
is admired in scene-painting. J.P. Pettitt 
throws on the beach of ‘ Scarborough’ (244) 
a sweeping wave of force and volume, not 
badly drawn in the curve. J. B. Pyne, in 
his picture of ‘ Florence’ (17), and other 
works, indulges in usual brilliancy of pris- 
matic colour, and thereby once more proves 
himself a fervent disciple of Turner in 
wildest moods. C.J. Lewis again repeats 
a heppy idea on ‘ The Thames’ (32). E. H. 
Hayes supplies to the gallery its annual 
shipwreck (82). Judging from the picture, 
few would like to have present. J. 
Tennant, under the title of ‘Away from 
Smoky London’ (100), revives the landscape 
Art of a bygone day. Here are a cottage, 
a canal, a lock, a group of fi , and 
cows undergoing the process of milking. 
This used to be the ideal English pastoral. 
G. Cole is a kind of pictorial shepherd in 
‘Suffolk Street.’ Indeed his ‘ Shepherd’s 
Return’ (120), by evening, would not 
amiss anywhere. The picture has con- 
siderable brilliancy and force. ‘ Spring- 
time’ (171), also by the same artist, shows 
study. The timber is well drawn and 
— J. J. Wilson has a pretty neat 
ittle landscape near Dolgelly (357). ‘ Beech 
Stems’ (567), by A. B. Cole, may be com- 
mended as a careful study. Also for like 


| merit, ‘Duddon Valley’ (208), by , James 
reacher’s discourse, | 


Peel, deserves praise. But to our mind, 
the most successful landscape in the room 
is found in the faithful portraiture of Burn- 
ham Beeches, by W. Luker. They recall 
similar landscapes in MacCallum’s most 
happy manner. The sheep and cows repos- 
ing in the cool shade are also well painted. 
‘ Burnham Beeches’ (568), under the hand- 
ling of G. A. Williams, in’ winter, are lovely 
for delicate tracery of leafless trees. 
Among the best works in the gallery are 


| the water-colour drawings, to which have 
colour, and execution, are alike commend- | 


been given an additional room. Especially 
worthy of commendation is E. Clifford's 
‘ Lady with a Psalter:’ there is a novelty, 


; 1 even an eccentricity, in the composition. 
commits the picture to a prejudicial mono- | Many painters would have feared to place 


‘The Fish Cart’ (206), by I. Hen- | an upright figure half-way between straight | 
passable | trees. The chief merit, however, lies in the 


etry and refinement of the idea. Ve 
ovely, too, is the delicate touch of the larc 


e 4 | . 
‘Celia’ (7), by W. Holyoake, is a head | foliage. J. D. Linton, who obtained dis- 
refined in form, and delicate in execution. | tinction in the Dudley Gallery, here gives 


‘The Sulky 
the o painting a very capital 
little picture. The drawing is precise, the 
character pointed, the execution neat and 
é . ‘The Lesson’ (246), by J. Emms, 
is a little piciare marked by intention and 
care. ‘Cleaning the old Lobster Boat’ 
(98) is a study which OC. N. Hemy has 
elaborated with what is termed “ Pre- 
Raphaelite ” detail. We cannot end this 
enumeration of cabinet pictures better than 
Ry enon of the works of W. Hemsley, 
which 7 pa of -— truth and simple 
nature eem the na isti 

Ps a turalistic school 











Boy’ (2°), gives J. W. Haynes | proof of originality{in a composition wherein 
ty o art. The. 


Giorgione plays a 
treatment gains much brilliancy by the use 
of a low-toned background. The quality 
of light and colour thrown upon the 


——_ 


wall implies an artistic eye, and a hand | poo 


more than commonly sensitive and skilful. 
Among the water-coloursshould also be noted 
two landscapes by J. J. Curnock, of more 
than promise. the artist has already at- 
tained mastery over nature, and gives to 
the bold scenes of North Wales truth and 
considerable grandeur. ‘Trow Rocks’ (913), 
by Elliot, are also capitally drawn. 


EXHIBITION OF FRENCH AND 
FLEMISH PICTURES. 


FOURTEENTH SEASON. 


Mr. H. Wattis has sustained the reputation 
won for the Exhibition under the management 
of Mr. Gambart. Painters such as Gallait, Leys, 
and Rosa Bonheur, who in former years have 
occupied extended areas, are represented by 
minor works. The strength of the exhibition is 
in Géréme, De Jonghe, Duverger, Frére, Alma- 
Tadema, Bouguereau, Vibert, and Schreyer. To 
praise a picture by Géréme were superfluous, and 
indeed criticism on the present occasion is less 
called for because ‘Louis XIV. and Moliére’ is a 
replica of a well-known composition. We need 
scarcely point out what consummate Art presides 
over this small canvas, how much there is that is 
admirable for character, colour, and execution. 
In technical qualities the picture is unrivalled ; 
for knowledge, and for a power which is not 
expended but held in reserve and restraint, the 
entire work is not surpassed even within the 
French school. Every young painter should 
study the means by which the well-trained 
artists of the Continent obtain their results. 
The value of the lesson it were difficult to over- 
rate. A place of prominence has also justly 
been given to De Jonghe’s ‘ Antecedent to 
Confession,’ a signal example of how the 
slightest of incidents may wrought into 
exquisite Art. We have never seen more deli- 
cacy in the drawing of arms and wrists, greater 
subtlety of expression in hands. The picture 
does not rely on ultra-elaboration, yet is there 
no part or passage which has not been carried 
far enough to obtain the result aimed at. Du- 
verger has sent a masterpiece in ‘The First 
Communion,’ a picture in which no ordinary 
difficulties have been encountered. Here, again, 
the merit does not depend on finish, but rather 
on intention and Art-treatment. The manage- 
ment which is shown in the mastery over the 
oft-repeated white of the girls’ robes, is remark- 
able. The half tones and the quiet neutrals are 
delicate ; the attitudes and expressions of hands 
and faces have been varied with thoughtful in- 
tent. ‘The Young Shaver,’ also by Duverger, 
is capital as a small comedy. Edouard Frére is 
represented by three works, one of which, ‘ Leay- 
ing School,’ is to the artist a new réé. For 
number of figures, this ranks among the painter's 
most important works. It becomes evident, 
however, that the sphere best in keeping with 
| the artist’s state of mind is not action, but 
repose. It is almost, indeed, a universal law in 
| the history of Art, that painters of sentiment 
do not manifest physical power. And there is 
even an approach to weakness in the movements 
of these children let loose from school. On 
the other hand, the quietism in which Frére 
manifests his real power, obtains one more lovely 
manifestation in ‘The Reprimand.’ Childhood 
in its simple and trustful approach to age, has 
never been more happily rendered than by this 
| painter. The gallery gains novelty in the 
successful début of aspirants for fame. Cer- 
| tainly Vibert will not have to wait long. He 
comes before the public with no fewer than 
eight pictures. Almost any one of these may 
| be taken as a sample of the artist's some- 
| what eccentric and startling style. ‘The En- 
graver’s Studio,’ for example, will at once be 
recognised as amazingly clever in its way. The 
| work evinces knowledge, power of drawing, and 
‘readiness to seize salient character, pushed 
almost to caricature. And herein Vibert re- 
| calls the manner of Gavarni. Landelle’s figure 
| of an Eastern ‘ Fellah’ may be admired in the 
| drapery; the flesh is opaque, and the colour 
| poor. Our own Edward Goodall has suc- 
| ceeded better in this class of subject. Merle, 
‘The Family 





too, is monotonous in colour. 
| Reunion’ lacks life and vigour. Chaplin, so 
well known by engravings, is, in painting, weak 


and washy. ere is, however, a sketchy deli- 

and prettiness about ‘ The Game of Lotto,’ 
| which may even recall the manner of Greuze. 
We must not f to bespeak attention to a 
conceit, ‘The Rat and the Cheese,’ eminently 
characteristic of eccentric and versatile De- 
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camps. Here rats, as in other well-known pic- 
tures of the artist, are made to assume human 
attributes. 

In pictures of genre, the French and the Dutch 
are, as usual, prolific. Plassan, Stevens, Baug- 
niet, Koller, Madou, and Ten Kate, are names 
as well known on the Continent as Wilkie and 
Webster in England. ‘The Refreshing Cup’ 
is worthy of the renown of Plassan. Brilliancy 





and an execution which attains to perfection, 
and yét never shows the brush, make this artist’s | 
cabinet-works little gems. Baugniet’s ‘ Finish- | 


ing Touches ’ at a mirror, is one of those pictures 
of the toilet which French and Belgians alike 
treat with taste and tact. Much to be com- 
mended is the skill with which Baugniet has | 
cast the folds of the lady’s dress—delicate | 
and detailed in handling, and yet broad and | 
simple. The difficulties here successfully en- | 
countered are not slight. Alfred Stevens is | 
one of the many artists who seek to rival | 
Terburg’s achievement in the satin dress. His | 
success is put to the test by a picture en- | 
titled ‘ Perfectly Satisfied.’ In the ‘New Toy,’ | 
the artist, in contrast, shows unwonted vigour 
and sketchy breadth. Koller exhibits an ex- | 
quisite little cabinet picture, ‘ Albert Durer | 
receiving a Message from the Duchess of Parma.’ | 
This is such a work, if we may be allowed to | 
make the suggestion, as Van Eyck might have | 
painted on porcelain, so smooth is the surface, | 
and so completely fused the colours and indi- 
vidual touches. Madou, of high renown, just 
makes an ap’ nee in a pth of minor sub- 
jects, steel be wna graphic power. Bisschop 
exhibits a picture refined and suggestive of 
thought, both in artist and sitter, called ‘The 
Authoress.. The quiet bearing of ‘the figure, 
the colour and the technical quality of the work, 
are admirable. . Ten Kate, under the title, 
‘Those Laugh who Win,’ emulates Brouwer. 

Landscapes, as usual, are at a discount. Lam- 
binet, however, on ‘The Coast of Brittany,’ 
once more delights the eye by a grey,’ cool, 
and showery sky. Rousseau, too, exhibits a 
picture of wonted power. Thom, in a poetic 
scene glowing in sunset, suggests the manner 
which the English have learnt, in the Royal 
Academy, to admire in the landscapes of Mason. 
The work is clever. Le Poittevin, ‘On the 
Coast of Normandy,’ displays again his popular 
power in the picturesque combination of figures 
with landscape. The great Troyon is seen in a 
large canvas, ‘The Ferry Boat,’ a work which 
lacks the artist’s habitual vigour. Verboeck- 
hoven is best when his sheep are “ under cover.” 
The colour of his landscape backgrounds is 
often discordant. In the painting of horses in 
action, Schreyer, now for the second season, 
achieves success. In a‘ Winter’ scene he makes 
strong — to sympathy, and for the poor 
suffering ts, beaten by sleet and storm, 
awakens compassion. The execution is rough, 
but the intent and expression are strong and 
moving. 

We cannot close without drawing express | 
attention to a class of remarkable pictures which, | 
founded on the antique, seek to reanimate the | 
life of the old Romans. In this range of sub- | 
ject, which has for the imagination singular | 
fascination, Alma-Tadema shows ey ry 
mastery. ‘'Tibulus’s Visit to Dellie’ has, besides, 
the merit of being a study and feast for the | 
antiquary, so careful and true are the restora- 
tions. ‘The pigments are a little opaque, as if | 
the artist had carried in his'mind the ancient 
practice of tempera. Yet does the painter put 
forth the full power of his palette, and through 
contrasts and harmonies gains marvellous re- | 
sults. Coomans and Bouguereau shine in the | 
romance and beauty of this reanimated classic. | 
‘The Signal,’ and ‘The Morning Kiss,’ are | 
triumphs of sportive fancy, somewhat decora- | 
tive, certainly not severe, yet undoubtedly deli- 
cious to the eye. These works, like others in | 
the gallery, come as valuable lessons to young | 
painters in our English school. We cannot 
always accept the classic revivals of Mr. Moore. 
By the study of these French performances, his 
own experiments may receive correction. The 
field is tempting, and in our country compara- | 
tively unoccupied. 











THE FINE ARTS IN BIRMINGHAM. 


Tue Birmingham Society of Artists has, during 
the past month, for the second time, opened a 
spring exhibition, and in with the most 
complete success. Rarely, if ever, has any other 
leading provincial town attempted such an ex- 
periment, and most undoubtedly when such 
attempts have been made they have not, as 
a rule, succeeded. But Birmingham, within 
the limits of its Society of Artists, includes 
spirited and earnest men, not to be deterred by 
trifles; men who know how to work, and do it ; 
and the result of their labours is now to be seen 
in the nearly 600 examples of water-colour draw- 
ings displayed on the walls of the society’s 
gallery in New Street. Among the number of 
works exhibited, we may include afew oil-colour 
sketches and pencil drawings. Of the entire 
collection, many are by justly-celebrated artists, 
whose names belong to fame, whose reputations 
are undoubted, and who are considered as the 
founders of a school of Art which has no equal in 
the world ;—men who eschewed the trickery of 
body-colour to make out, or up, for negligence or 
want of care in the early of their works. 


| By such artists, the drawings of Turner, Cotman, 


Prout, Copley Fielding, Barrett, De Wint, and 
old David Cox, &c., &c., may be named to indi- 
cate the wealth of the collection. Muller is only 
slightly known as a water-colour artist, but here 
there is a charming example; and of William 
Hunt’s powers are some very excellent speci- 
mens. A rare thing to be seen isa landscape by 
W. Dyce, R.A.; one of most careful execution 
appears in the gallery. A couple of architec- 
tural sketches, Rene ight, are by David 
Roberts. Of Louis Haghe there are a few ex- 
amples, as also a large and important work by 
Henry Warren, ‘ A Turkish Wedding,’ brilliant, 
carefully painted, and thoroughly oriental in 
character. W. Oakley has a very purely-exe- 
cuted work. There are three very characteristic 
examples of Birket Foster, also works by Callow, 
Collingwood Smith, Cattermole, Topham, Sidn 

Cooper, Percival Skelton, Frederick Ta ef 
M. and J. Richardson, P. F. Poole, Frith, Bur- 
nard, E. H. Corbould, H Johnson. Florence 
Claxton, Mrs. W. Oliver, Miss Rayner, &. It 
is only justice to state that many of the best 
works exhibited have been contributed | their 
proprietors, among whom — be named Messrs. 
James Dugdale, Joseph Gillott, F. Timmins, 
C. R. Cope, Peyton, Betts, R. L. Chance, Evans, 
Miss Dashwood, &c. This notice, however, 
would be incomplete did we fail to recognise the 
efforts made by the local artists, who contribute 
in great numbers many very valuable works. Of 
these contributors, in the van we place Mr. F. H. 
Henshaw, whose earnest pai ing and truth- 
ful representations of woodland scenery com- 
mand attention for their excellence. Rarely has 
the anatomy of tree-structure been so carefully 
studied and skilfully portrayed on canvas. 
While the majority of Mr. Henshaw’s pictures 


have found purchasers, it is no mean distinction | ever, arises from fees 


that the chief work contributed, ‘ An Oak Tree 
Forest of Arden,’ has been purchased by the 
Mayor of Birmingham for presentation to the 
ward ae of the town over which he rules so 
isely and well. In years to come this work 
will demonstrate alike the ability of the 
artist and the oe = its a C. a 
Burt is represented by a few works, improv 
in execution, because more careful. e Ww. 
Radeclyffe is also an industrious contributor. 
One of the examples, ignoring altogether his 
former style of colour, is of great excellence. 
Mr. Thomas Worsey, adopting water-colour in 
lieu of oil, succeeds admirably in his clever and 
natural tation of floral subjects. J. and 
Miss G. M. Steeple are also exhibitors. R. 8. 
Chattock does honour to himself by his very 
careful execution and correct transcripts of 
the scenes represented. C. R. Aston may be 
noted as evidencing wr progress ; and 
a new local artist, P. M. Feeney, gives in 
his exhibited works great promise of future 
excellence. W. E. and W. H. Hall, 8S. H. 
Baker, F. are H. H. Horsley, Hughes, 
Sebastian Ennis, H. Birtles, E. and Allen E. 


| Everitt, &c., all contribute; and last, but by 
' no means least, there are two works by the late 


Mr. William Roberts, of Harborne Hall, who 
united in one the man of business and the true 


David Cox, who never failed to appeal to and con- 
sult with him when doubtful as to the treatment 
. many of a a In 

e execution of his pictures, Mr. Roberts adopted 
similar treatment to that of his friend—secured 
in them great breadth of effect and force united 
to solemnity of colour. Had Mr. Roberts selected 
Art as a profession, he would, undoubtedly, 
have been a great artist; of this there is ample 
evidence to be found in the works he has left, 
many of which were executed at intervals amid 
the cares and responsibilities of business. In the 
~ village churchyard of Harborne, where 

friends wandered together in life, they sleep 
together in death. No -place, even more 
exalted, contains within its limits the mortal 
remains of two truer artists, or more honest 
men, than William Roberts and David Cox. At 
the period of his death, Mr. Roberts was eighty- 
three years of age. 

Though the intention of our notice is to 
direet attention to the Exhibition, our limits 
— the possibility of a lengthened notice. 

t is even impossible for us to include the names 
of many ing artist contributors. This we 
regret. Suffice it to say, that the exhibition is 
such an one as has sakes been equalled ; it 
should be seen to be appreciated, in order to 
eens a of wad canton the 

ar brought to upon it, untiring 
energy and perseverance of the members who 
comprise the committee of the Society of Artists, 
ee Sen es Mr. A. E. 

veritt. 

h Mr. Peter Hollins is not a contributor 
to the ibition of the above society, of which 
he is Vice-President, it is our pleasant duty to 
state that he has just completed an admirable 

rtrait bust in marble of the late Recorder of 


irmingham, M. Davenport Hill, Esq., which will 
ovenibenliy be placed in the Centeal Free Library, 
as a testimony of the respect in which Mr. Hill 
is held by his fellow-townsmen. The bust is a 
very admirable likeness, scul, with great 
force united with delicacy Vhile the salient 





} 


| 


ints of the likeness are caught, minor resem- 
lances have not been overlooked, and a charm- 
ing work is the result. The sculptor has in it 
_— a a adds to his 
y widely-known rity ;_ preserving, 
ty Md works, the toatenenel ono dhuer of beat 
and true of heart, who is an honour to Birming- 
ham, but whose reputation extends far beyond 


its limits. 

The annual meeting of the School of Art 
was held recently. e chief features were a 
minimum of manufacturers. An increased num- 


| ber of applied designs (the majority of which 


were inapplicable) were among the works of the 
students; 1007 1 waente were attending the 
school; it is supported by 92 subscribers not 
manufacturers, and 47 subscribers who are. The 
| school is nearly self- ing. This, how- 
by students, 632 of 
whom are artisans; £148 15s. 1s received as a sub- 
sidy from Government. One speaker remarked 
that the artisans seemed to understand the neces- 

sity for su ing the school better than their 
_ employers; and he demonstated this, by com- 
| paring the support a ms by manufacturers of 

the town, whose uctions Art would benefit, 
with those who did not so contribute, h 
manufacturers of Art-productions. Taking eight 
of the leading manutactures of this class, the 





= ee 1 Birmingham. Subscribers. 
Brassfounders ..... -. . +o ae 
eand plated ware . 54 . 
Jewellers and gilt toys po 
ak hite te) oe eye te! 5 


é 
coom ute 
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School of Art! 

The chief incident at the meeting was the 
infusion of new members into the committee ; 
itis devoutly —— wished that this = = 
management will operate in giving vitali e 

of the school, and thereby render it more 
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y useful efficient in the future. 





turers, only 24 names appear as supporters of the - 
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ART IN SCOTLAND AND THE 
PROVINCES. 


Parsiey.—A ne the work of - 
Mossman, of Glasgow, been placed in the 
cem of Paisley by the friends and admirers 
of the late Andrew Park, a Scottish poet of 
some celebrity, whose bust, of colossal size, 
sarmounts a lofty granite pedestal. 

Bricuron.—The town council has issued in- 
structions fora report, with plans, showing 
what portion of the Pavilion property is avail- 
able for the purpose of erecting a “ Hall of 
Justice.” 

Hanuzy.—An exhibition of the works exe- 
cuted by the pupils of the School of Art for the 
national competition in London, was opened in 
March, and was very numerously attended. 

Hertrorp.—A meeting, which was attended 
by several gentlemen of influence, has been 
held in this town, for the purpose of establish- 
ing a School of Art in connection with the 
Department of Science and Art. 

Irswicn.—An exhibition of paintings and 
drawings executed by the pupils of the Ipswich 
School of Art during the last year, was opened 
to the public in the month of March. The con- 
tributions generally showed a considerable 
advance in merit over former exhibitions, and 
evidenced thereby the pains bestowed on his 
—_ by Mr. W. T. Griffiths, head-master. 

gEDs.—An official notice has been received 
by the Executive Committee of the National 
Exhibition of Art to be held next year in this 
town, that the Queen has graciously permitted 
her name to appear as its patron. 


Lrverpoot.—The Municipal Council has under | 


consideration a proposal to erect a statue of Mr. 
Joseph Mayer, F.S.A., of this town, in acknow- 
ledgment of the liberal gift of his valuable mu- 
seum of antiquities to the corporation. 
Macciesrietp.—A crowded meeting of the 
ratepayers of this town was held somewhat 
recently for the purpose of considering the 
desirability of levying a rate, according to the 
provisions of the “ Free Libraries’ Act,” towards 
the support of the School of Art. The sub- 
ject, as may be presumed, provoked much dis- 
cussion, and not altogether of a conciliatory 
on while some severe remarks were made 
on management of the Department of 
Science and Art, ially with reference to 
the schools throughout the country. The feel- 
ing of the meeting was evidently inst the 
levying of the proposed rate—a farthing in the 
pound to commence with—and ultimately it 
was proposed not to adopt the act, but to have 
recourse to voluntary oe It is 
probable some benefit to the school may arise 
out of these proceedings, but one can scarcely 
be very i ing the issue, when we 
find that out of the whole population of this 
large manufacturing town, only twenty-three 
are annual subscribers to the institution—so, at 
least, we gather from the reported remarks of 
one of the speakers, Mr. Alderman Bullock. 
Of this list, twenty subscribers are connected 
with the silk trade, and two others are Lord 
Egerton of Tatton, and Mr. E. C. m. It 
would thus appear that there is only one sub- 
scriber associated with any other profession or 
business; while out of 87 ents of the 
artisan class ing the school, only six are 
stated as in the silk factories. The 
or to be drawn from these facts is that 
e silk manufacturers appear to be supporting 
an institution from which others derive peed 
cipal benefits. It is therefore no cause of surprise 
that an attempt should be made to equalise the 
burden by compulsory payment. A powerful 
argument employed by the dissentients at the 
meeting was that the Corporation of Maccles- 
field had recently spent £20,000 upon 
tery, instead of £5,000, the sum originally pro- 
posed ; and the ratepayers seemed ai i 
that another “job,” as it was call 


Ja ary aah <n So ee of Art. 
b hoped e “ volun’ ” prin- 
ciple will meet the i 2 peed nitty 


ARCHITECTURE IN AFRICA.* 


Tue lovers of Art, no less than the votaries of 
Science, have sustained a t and not easily 
reparable loss by the destruction of the photo- 
graphs taken 7 M. du Chaillu in Equatorial 
Africa, and by the forced abandonment of spe- 
cimens collected at so tacost. When this 
traveller first presented himself to the English 
public, he met with a reception that may recall 
the fortunes of some of the most distinguished 
discoverers of former times. When a very novel 
and very striking communication is made to 
the world, it is not unfrequently the case that 
the coarser and more popular exponents of 
public opinion welcome it by three successive 
| Stages. First, it is not true ; secondly, it is not 
important ; thirdly, itis not new. The traveller 
in districts unknown to what we call civilised 
life, who startles its repose by tales which, far 
easier to repeat than to originate, might relate 
to the inhabitants of another planet, is first told, 
with more or less directness, that he “ invents.” 
Next, he is likely to hear that his pretended dis- 
coveries are of such a character that it is quite 
unimportant to decide whether they are true or 
false. If he outlives this second stage of in- 
credulity, if he adduces ‘proof of his assertions, 
and if the importance of his observations be 
admitted, he is then pretty sure to have the 
— of hearing that it was all known 
fore. Some one else had the moral merit of 
| the discovery ; and our friend, though a patient 
| and even commendable drudge, may not surely 
| be called a discoverer. 

M. du Chaillu has through the first 
two above mentioned. Whether the 
| painstaking and modest volume in which he 

has communicated to us the results of his second 

expedition may frank him past the third, re- 

mains to be seen. As to the real merit of his 
} discoveries, no doubt is entertained in the 
| quarters best qualified to decide. His contri- 
| butions to o geography are duly acknowledged 
at that head-quarter of travel which is to be 
} seen in Whitehall Place ; and the man who took 
up the dissecting knife which the immortal 
Cuvier laid down bears testimony to the great 
services rendered by the enterprising traveller 
to zoological science. They are, indeed, rare 
and brilliant. In the number of new vertebrata 
which he has discovered, and of which he has 
sent skins, skeletons, or skulls to Europe and to 
America, M. du Chaillu yields precedence to 
few. When the character of some of his new 
species is borne in mind, he yields precedence 
tonone. At the time when English trans- 
lation of the Regne Animale was published, 
it was considered a great triumph to have our 
ideas made clear as to the existence of the two 
great anthropoid apes there described, and as 
to the true meaning of the conflicting accounts 
of ourang outangs, po: jockos, and the like. 
To these two species of animals—which, from 
their and weird, not to say diabolical 
reflection of humanity, have always so power- 
fully affected the imagination—M. du Chaillu 
has added no less than four others. Of the 
largest and most hideous of these creatures, 
now known as the gorilla, he does not, indeed, 
call himself the discoverer. On the contrary, 
he makes it tolerably certain that skins of this 
animal were brought to Carthage by the famous 
navigator Hanno, whose voyage or periplus 
oceurred more than two thousand years ago. 
But to see the animal alive, to describe its 
habits, to kill individual imens, and send 
skins and skeletons to testify to the truth of the 
account, even to keep for a time the young of 
this untameable ape in captivity—to do all this 
M. du Chaillu is on the first. His 
accounts of their wild habits, startling as they 
may be thought, are fully confirmed by the 
anatomy of the actual specimens ; as an instance 
of which, not, we believe, hitherto pointed out, 
we may refer to the peculiar grouping of the 
toes on the hinder limbs of the giant Quadru- 
mane, as consistent with a more ready assump- 
tion of the erect position than in the case of any 
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other 7: Besides thus conquering for science, 
if not absolutely discovering, the gorilla, M. du 
Chaillu has both discovered and described three 
other species of great African apes, thus esta- 
blishing at least two genera of tropical anthro- 
poid quadrumana. Fhe Nshiego Mbouve and 
the Nshiego Nkengo are the African names of 
two new species, the bald and the yellow-faced 
Chimpanzee. Of these the former, and, if we 
rightly understand M. du Chaillu, the latter (if 
not also the original) species have the rare and 
quasi human habit of building habitations for 
themselves. They are not, indeed, as described 
by the negroes, huts, neither have they any 
resemblance to birds’ nests. They are sheds, 
or giant umbrellas, formed of bent boughs, 
thatched, in some sort, by leaves, and shielding 
a convenient branch, on which the ape sits to 
sleep, from the tropical rains. M.du Chaillu 
has sent two of these sheds to the British Mu- 
seum, and has pointed out a bald place on the 
side of the builder, caused by pressure against 
the trunk, while the male gorilla, who sleeps at 
the foot of a tree, has a similar bald place on 
his back. In addition to these two chimpanzees 
is a third neighbouring species, the Kooloo 
Kamba, or kooloo-voiced ape, so called by the 
natives from its cry, which seems to approach 
human articulation. 

The student who would trace the history of 
architecture to the remote time when the man 
and his ‘wife hid themselves among the trees of 
the garden, and who yet would feel profoundly 
affronted at being asked to glance, with any such 
reference, at the shed of the Nshiego Mbouve, 
cannot offer a similar objection when led by M. 
du Chaillu to the villages of the Obongo—the 
radest form of human structure yet presented 
to the attention of the European. These huts 
are “ of a low oval shape, like a gipsy tent ; the 
highest part—that nearest the entrance—was 
about four feet from the ground; the greatest 
breadth was about four feet also: on each. side 
were three or four sticks for the man and woman 
to sleep upon. The huts were made of flexible 
branches of trees, arched over and fixed into 
the ground at each end, the longest branches 
being in the middle, and the others successively 
shorter, the whole being covered with large 
leaves. When I enent the huts, I found in 
each the remains of a fire in the middle of the 
floor.” 

On a later occasion, when in lat. 1° 58’ 54” S., 
and long. 11° 56’ 38” E., at an altitude of 1,896 
feet above the level of the sea (for M. du 
Chaillu, between his first and second expedition, 
carefully qualified himself to take such definite 
observations), the traveller came on another 

i of these Obongo, or dwarfed wild negroes. 
“In a retired nook of the forest were twelve 
huts of this st tribe, scattered without 
order, and covering altogether only a very small 
space of ground.” Ata quarter of a mile dis- 
tance was a similar “ vi .” of which “ the 
dwellings had been newly made, for the branches 
of trees of which they were formed had still 
their leaves on them, quite fresh The 
little holes which serve as doors to the huts 
were closed by fresh gathered branches of trees, 
with their foliage, stuck in the ground.” For 
the inhabitants of these dwellings we must refer 
the reader to the “ Journey to Ashango Land.” 
The tabernacle of the Obongo differs from that 
of the Nshiego rather in position than in any 
other essential particular. 

Very different in point of structure was the 
village of the Ishogo negroes, of which we have 
a sketch. The very form of dwellings that is 
often upreared in some of the remoter districts 
of our own country by the peculiar tribe of 
people known as “ navvies”—instances of 
which may indeed be visited by the enterpris- 
ing traveller who treads the few fields yet 
remaining between the outer edge of London 
and the town of Hampstead—has been adopted 
by these red-powdered negrocs. A few upright 
sticks, a wall of sods, a roof and door of sla 
such is the sort of hut that grows up, thick as 
mushrooms, when the ong: gets put to work 
among ourselves. In Ishogo land the walls axe 
fo of the bark of trees, with doors painted 
red, white, and black, in complicated and some- 
times not inelegant patterns. The wails are 
about four and a half feet high, and the highest 
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of the roof about nine feet. The palm 
affords admirable material for thatch. In the 
territory of the neighbouring Apono tribe we 
have a sketch of Mokaba, a village in 
a veritable street, besides which, we are told, 
“there was another narrower street on each 
side of the village, lying between the backs of 
the houses and the plantain groves, and kept 
very neat and teak weeded. Each house 
has in front a verandah, or little open 
without wall, occupying half the length of the 
house.” Churches and town halls, or senate 
houses, are also to be found in their most 
primitive forms among these all but unclothed 
tribes, as the fetish house and the palaver shed. 
In short, the contribution afforded by M. du 
Chaillu to the history, or rather to the natural 
history, of architecture, is one of the results of 
his expedition as welcome as it is 
We t to with our traveller. We 
would fain recall his tale of danger and of 
suffering, his loss of specimens, photographs, 
and stores, beneath a shower of poisoned arrows ; 
his description of the Ipi, or large new scaly ant- 
eater, and of the Potamogale velox, a new, otter- 
like animal, the portraiture of which adorns the 
title-page. The point to which we haye- been 
most desirous to call attention is the description 
of scenery so new to the European, of which 





the faithful reproduction by the lens has been | 
so provokingly lost, and the information af- | 
forded by plates and by the pen, of the habits, | 
the abodes, and the architecture of the savage | 


tribes of Equatorial Africa. 


- | 


OBITUARY. | 





PIERRE YON CORNELIUS. 
On the 7th of March was closed the 
earthly career of this distinguished German 
painter, who, for more than half a century, 
exercised a powerful influence, not alone 
on the sitinale'of his own country, but also 
on those of some other continental nations. 
The series of papers entitled ‘‘ Modern 
Painters of Germany,” published in our 
Journal for 1865, commences with a notice 
of Cornelius, whose principal works are 
examined at such length as to leave com- 
paratively little to be said now that the 
labours of his hand have for ever termi- 
nated. He was born in 1784 at Diissel- 
dorf, where his father held the position 
of Inspecter of the Art Gallery, by no 
means a lucrative post. He showed an 
early aptitude for drawing, and studied in 
the Academy of Diisseldorf, from which, it 
is said, some who were jealous of his talents 
wished him to be withdrawn. ‘‘ I wasin my 
sixteenth year,” he wrote to Count Raczyn- 
ski, author of L’ Art Moderne en Allemagne, 
‘*when I lost my father, and it fell to the 
lot of an elder brother and myself to watch 
over the interests of a numerous family. 
It was at this time attempts were made to 
e my mother that it would be better 
or me to devote myself to the trade of a 
goldsmith than continue to pursue painting ; 
in the first place, in consequence of the 
time n to qualify me for the 
Art; and in the next, because were 
already so many painters. My dear mother, 
however, selected all this advice, and I felt 
myself impelled onward by an uncommon 
enthusiasm, to which the confidence of my 
mother gave new strength, and this was 
supported by the continual fear lest I 
should be removed from the study of the 
art I loved so much.” 
_It is well for peepee A See sur- 
vivin mt of the youn ius pos- 
comell aggre duunet ro to resist the 
influences brought to bear upon her, and 
discrimination enough to discern the latent 
genius of her gifted son. In 1811 he went 





= 


to Rome, and took up his residence wi 


Overbeck in an old convent, where each 
worked from morn till night, and at the 
expiration of every week each showed the 
other the result of his labours, for mutual 
criticism. ki calls this the second 
period of German Artin Rome. He says:— 
** Tt was then that Cornelius, Over , the 
brothers Veit, W. Schadow, J. Schnorr, and 


space | Others, united their efforts to continue the 


reat reform. Their works constitute a 
ving manifestation of the national senti- 
ment which suddenly animated Germany, 
and of the religious enthusiasm that accom- 
panied and adorned it. Almost the whole 
of these painters returned to their own 
country, and transplanted there the ele- 
ments of a new life.” 

After some considerable time Cornelius 
was called to Diisseldorf to remodel the 
Academy, of which he had been appointed 
Director. He was also entrusted with the 
execution of the frescoes which the then 
Prince Royal 





of which periodical, Mr. Tom Hood, was the 
first to appreciate his talent, and to intro- 
duce him to the proprietors of magazines. 
Paul Gray soon became a prosperous young 
artist ; but it is no violation of confidence 
to say that his success was chiefly valued 
by him for the sake of a widowed mother, 

whom he was the chief support. He 
seemed to live but for three objects—his 
mother, his friends, and his art.’ His pri- 
vate life was singularly pure and beautiful ; 
it had the same tenderness and charm that 
characterised his work. Unfortunately his 
health, never vigorous, gave way under the 
strain of incessant application. A few 
months ago it was plain that his end was 
a ing. He was recommended to try 
Brighton, and did so—at first with ap t 
a but ere long he grew feebler 
day by day. Reluctantly he consented to 
take that rest he needed so sorely. He 
ceased to work for profit; but just at 


of Bavaria had projected | this time the sudden death of a young 


for the Glyptothek in Munich. Finding it | friend of his, a brother-artist, made him 
impossible faithfully to discharge the duties | take up his pencil once more, and trace, 


required of him in 
his post at Diisseldorf, and went to Munich 
with several of his pupils, where, on the 
death of Jean Pierre de Langer in 1824-5, 
he succeeded to the Directorship of the 
Academy. From this period must.be dated 
the activity which has characterised the 
school of Munich, and the high position it 
has taken among similar European institu- 
tions. 

It is unnecessary, as it would be in vain, 
to present even a partial list of the nume- 
rous works that Cornelius produced. His 
varied compositions include subjects from 
the Old and New Testament, from Homer, 
Dante, Géthe, the Niebelungen, the Ger- 
man Troubadours, and many other writers. 
He was not a painter, regarding colour as 
an essential element of greatness in an 
artist, but more properly a designer. Even 
in this character he never could become 
popular, for he was intelligible only to those 
who could penetrate mysteries, and had 
been taught to think as well as to see. A 
disciple to some extent of what may be 
termed the school of Michel Angelo, force 
and grandeur rather than gracefulness and 
refined sentiment, are the prominent pecu- 
liarities, or marks, of his designs, and to 
those he would not unfrequently sacrifice 
even vitality itself, so that then his 
appear, as it has been remarked, ‘‘as if 

eir very life-blood was arrested in its cir- 
culation.” Still there is no height in the 
art of design to which he did not aspire, 
and Germany has ample reason to place 
him, as she does, on the loftiest pedestal 
assigned to her artists. 





PAUL GRAY. 

Mr. Paul Gray, a young artist, whose 
untimely death at the age of twenty-four 
has abruptly terminated a career that pro- 
mised to be brilliant, was born at Dublin 
on the 17th May, 1842. Three years ago 


-he came to London; he had scarcely any 


acquaintances here, but the sketches he 
brought with him sufficiently indicated his 
talent, while his manner an ing were 
in themselves most excellent letters of in- 
troduction. By taste and inclination he 
— y a painter; by the neces- 
sities of his position he became a draughts- 
man upon wood; but in all his work there 
was the pictorial charm and the grace of 
colour. e first designs that made him 

tly known were his illustrations to Mr. 
Kinguley’s *‘ Hereward,” but the versatility 
and vigour of his talent were perhaps best 
shown in his cartoons for Fun, the editor 


both places, he resigned | 





with a hand already trembling and feeble, 
a drawing that might be of service to his 
friend’s widow. This was Paul Gray’s last 
work, and he just lived to finish it. That 
memorable night in November of 1866, 
when the sky was bright with shooting- 
stars, was his last on earth; in the cold 
morning that followed it his gentle spirit 
de . ‘* Encore une étoile qui file, qui 
file, file, et disparait !” 

Our notice of the death of this clever 
artist has been unavoidably postponed; it 
is, however, due to his memory to insert 
it, though late. 





JOHN PHILLIP, R.A. 


If we had been asked, which among our 
most distinguished painters upon whom the 
year opened could be best spared, most cer- 
tainly we should not have pronounced the 
name of John Phillip. It may, indeed, be 
said almost without fear of contradiction, 
or without disparagement to the merits of 
any other, that no one would have left so 
great a void as is caused by his untimely 
and unexpected death, which occurred on 
the 27th of February. He opened up a 
new field, as it were, in British Art, one so 
rich and glorious, that it attracted all eyes 
to it; and so successfully did he work it as 
to leave but little hope for any one disposed 
to enter upon the same track. 

Scotland may well be proud of John Phil- 
lip, one of the most gifted of her many Art- 
sons. He was born, of humble parents, at 
Aberdeen, on the 17th of April, 1817. Like 
his coun David Roberts, he was en- 
gaged in his boyhood to a house-painter, 

ugh manifesting even then considerable 
taste for Art, which was evidenced in several 
its. It has been stated that the late 

rd Panmure was the first to discern young 
Phillip’s talent; but Mr. G. Huntley Gor- 
don, writing recently to the Atheneum, gives 
to his father, the late Major Pryse Gordon, 
the merit of discovering Phillip’s genius. 
The boy was serving an apprenticeship with 
a painter and glazier at Aberdeen, when he 
was sent to Major Gordon’s house to put in 
a pane of glass, with strict injunction to 
have it done by the time the major came 
down to reas ng The latter, when he 
entered the room, found nothing done, 
and snubbed the youth for his dilatoriness, 
who, however, excused himself satisfacto- 
rily by stating that he really could not take 
his eyes off the pictures. Subsequently the 
major gave the youth, for whom he mani- 
fested great interest, a letter of recommen- 


dation to Lord Panmure, who at once 
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replied to it by undertaking to be at the 
expense of Phillip’s education as an artist, 
urging his friend, the major, ‘to strike 
while the iron is hot, be prompt, and spare 
no expense ;” at the same time he enclosed 
a cheque for £50. ‘‘Thus,” writes Mr. 
Gordon, ‘‘ was’ Phillip: made comfortable 
during the period of his academical studies, 
and for some time after, till commissions 
es to flow in upon him.” 
1834 he came up to London for a holi- 
day ; the special object of the journey was 
to see our annual exhibitions. Three years 
later he found himself in a position to revisit 
the metropolis here, where he remained 
two years, and entered as a student in the 
Royal Academy, where in 1838 and 1839 
he exhibited some portraits. His residence 
then was among a colony of artists in the 
neighbourhood of Fitzroy Square. . His 
earliest “‘ subject” picture exhibited at the 
Academy in 1840 was ‘Tasso in Di 
relating his Persecutions to his Sister ;’ it 
was hung in the architectural room, where, 
as a matter of course, it would attract but 
little attention, whatever its merits. We 
do not hear of him again in London till 1847, 
when he had returned to his old locality, 
but not to the same house, in Russell Place. 
During the intervening time he was in his 
native city, where he —_ several pic- 
tures of Scottish social life, more especiall 
in connection with the Kirk of Scotland. 


This kind of subject he continued on his | 


return to London, the earliest of which, 
‘ Presbyterian Catechising,’ exhibited at the 
Academy in 1847, at once brought him into 
notice. The merit of the picture did not, 
however, procure his princi 
following year, ‘A Scotch Fair,’ a better 
position than that offered by the architec- 


turalroom. In 1849 he sent to the Academy | 
* Drawing for the Militia,’ a composition | 


thronged with a multitude of rustics, whose 
various characteristics are shown with avery 
considerable amount of genuine humour. 
The next year he exhibited ‘ Baptism in 
Scotland,’ a work remarkable not only for 
its truthful representation, but also for its 
excellent artistic treatment, and its very 
careful execution. His contributions to the 
same gallery in 1851, ‘Scotch Washing,’ 
‘The Sunbeam,’ and ‘ The Spae Wife,’ fully 
ae gma the reputation ~ had acquired 
is latest preceding works. 

"rom this time as Be be dated the com- 
mencement of that series of pictures with 
which the name of John Phillip will always 
be most notably associated. Perhaps, had 
his health been more robust than it was, 
the country might never have seen those 

rious works which have afforded so much 

ight to thousands; but, as it showed 
evident symptoms of giving way, he was 
advised to seek a more genial clime, at least 
for a season, than England. Bearing in 
mind that the Scottish School of painting 
has generally borne some affinity in man- 
ner to that of Spain, it was only natural 
aoe should visit that coun — 

y, especially as it promi a fiel 

of labour consonant with his own predilec- 
tions and new to the British public. He 
therefore took up his residence for several 
months in Seville, and in 1853 exhibited at 
the rye two pictures of Spanish life, 
‘La Perla de Triana’ and ‘ Life among the 
Gipsies at Seville.’ A fine portrait of Lady 
Cosmo Russell, in which the influence of 
Velasquez was unmistakably evident, and 
‘A Letter-writer, Seville,’ painted for the 
Queen, and engraved in the Art-Journal 
five or six years ago, were his contributions 
—— next year’s exhibition of the Aca- 


jy: 
It would only be travelling over ground 





on which our pen has been engaged from 
year to year were we to enumerate again 
the pictures from the easel of this painter 
that annually graced the walls of the Aca- 
demy. The Spanish subjects, which cul- 
minated in the magnificent ‘La Gloria—a 
Spanish Wake,” largely predominated, but 
portraits, and occasi y a theme of Scot- 
tish life, such as‘ ‘Collecting the Offering 
in a Scottish Kirk’ and ‘Sunshine in the 
Cottage,’ accompanied the water-carriers, 
mule-drivers, the duennas, &c., of Spain. 
In his picture of ‘ The House of Commons,’ 
painted for the late S er, and in another, 
‘The Marriage of the Princess Royal,’ a 
commission from the Queen, Phillip en- 
countered, and most triumphantly over- 
came, difficulties that only genius of a high 
order could surmount. iis added greatly 
to laurels won in other fields by the mas- 
terly treatment of these uncongenial and 
unpromising themes. 

1857 he was elected Associate of the 
Academy, and two years afterwards a Royal 
Academician. His death, as we have inti- 
mated, took place almost suddenly on the 
27th of February, paralysis, attacking a 
constitution by no means mg, termi- 
nated his honourable career in a few days. 

An upright, genial, and kind-hearted 
man was John Phillip, esteemed highly by 
all who knew him, and ever ready to advise 


| and assist the young artist who sought his 


counsel. He has left behind him two 
almost, if not quite, completed pictures, 
which will probably be seen at the Academy 
this season. How he will be missed in the 


| hereafter, it is needless to say. 
l work of the | 


SELECTED PICTURES. 
FROM THE PICTURE IN THE COLLECTION OF 
F. W. COZENS, ESQ. 


SCOTTISH LASSIES. 
J. Phillip, R.A., Painter. Professor Knolle, Engraver. 


By an undesigned coincidence, our notice 
of the death of John Phillip appears simul- 
taneously with an engraving from one of 
his pictures. When the arrangement was 

e for its introduction into the present 
number of our Journal, we could little 
foresee it would be accompanied by a re- 
cord of his premature decease. Unhappily, 
its publication is not ill-timed, however 
much we may regret it comes before our 
subscribers only to remind them that the 
hand which painted the group has now 
performed ite Last task. 

These ‘Scottish Lassies,’ Phillip’s own 
countrywomen, are two buxom maidens of 
the true rustic of the North: short- 
kirtled and bare-footed in all probability 
we should find them if the artist had drawn 
them full-length; well skilled they must 
be in all the duties of the farmyard, though 
these apparently are not just now engaging 
their thoughts as they to the 
kine, the air from the heather-clad 
mountains helping to invigorate their hardy 
frames and heightening the colour of their 
cheeks. The composition is boldly de- 
signed, and is vi y treated, with none 
of the semblance of court-beauties which 
artists are too often accustomed to present 
to us in their ideas of rustic belles. 

The picture was engraved by Professor 
Knolle, of the Academy of Brunswick, who 
also engraved for us another of Phillip’s 
works, ‘Gipsy Musicians of Spain,’ pu 
lished in the Art-Journal of 1865. 








PHOTOSCIAGRAPHY, 


OR THE ART OF PAINTING PORTRAITS, ONLY FROM 
THE SHADOW OF THE PHOTOGRAPH PROJECTED 
ON THE ORDINARY CANVAS OR PAPER, WHILE 
THE ARTIST I8 AT WORK. 





Havine been invited by Mr. Claudet to visit 
his studio to examine the new process which he 
calls “‘ Photosciagraphy,”’ we think our artistic 
readers will be pleased to know something of 
that ingenious, effective, and rapid method of 
—— large portraits—a method that has 

as none of the defects inherent to the process 
of painting on the photograph itself. 

y the name of Photosciagraphy it is intended 
to infer that the base, or foundation, of the pic- 
ture is the shadow of the photograph, which is 
projected by a magic lantern, and there fixed or 
transferred by the hand of the artist on the 
canvas or any other material with lead, chalk, 
or sepia. But this preliminary work may even 
be dispensed with, and the artist, palette in hand, 
can begin the painting without any previous 
tracing, and advance very far. The advantage 
and peculiarity of this process are that the 
artist as he is proceeding can, at any moment, 
stop the projection of the shadow, and see the 
effect he has produced, and then let the pro- 
jection take its course and continue his work, 
and correct it if necessary. This is not the case 
in painting on the photograph itself, for as soon 
as the artist has laid his colours upon the outlines 
of the photograph, they are no longer visible, 
and he is deprived of his guide; while during the 
various stages of the new process, and even when 
the portrait is finished, the artist can always pro- 
ject the real photograph upon his progressing, 
or nearly completed, work. But when far ad. 
vanced, the picture is removed, and in its stead 
a fresh canvas can receive the projected image 
from the photograph, so that the artist can place 
his painting near the projected image and com- 
parethem. The window which lights up the paint- 
ing may be sufficiently stop on the photo- 
oe ony projection to make the latter perfectly 
visi 


le only from the light of the magic lantern. 

This process has been practised by Mr. 
Claudet many years. He communicated it long 
since to the Photographic Society; but as the 
want of a precise and expressive name may have 

revented it from being erally known, he 
~ given it that now applied to it. 

In a paper on the enlargement of photographs 
by the solar camera, which Mr. Claudet read 
at the meeting of the Photographic Society, in 
June, 1862, he described a process that he 
had found of great advantage in enabling the 
painter to produce large portraits by the 
enlargement of cartes-de-visite, which, on ac- 
count of their small size, show all the parts of 
the fi in the most correct proportions. The 
peculiarity of the process is, that it is not 
necessary to through the difficult task of 
producing for basis of the painting the photo- 
graph ged by the ordinary chemical mani- 
pulation, upon which photograph the artist has 
to lay his colours. Mr, Clandet found that 
these enlarged photographs present, to the 
painter t difficulties to overcome in the 
course of his labour, because the strong shadows 
produced by the blackened nitrate of silver can- 
not easily be blended with the colours, and 
they occasion a deficiency in the transparency of 
the chiar-oscuro. But they present another 
ae which is, that many colours are sub- 
sequently, affected by, the Cneiieal action of 
the nitrate of silver. Besides, these photo- 
graphs are qunty taken on paper, the texture 
of which, from the various tions and 
washings, loses its evenness ond tacuaieaie : 
and when they are taken on canvas, by a still 
more difficult manipulation, the same causes 
render the surface unfit for the work of the 
painter. Mr. Claudet was struck with the idea 
that the ew did not actually want the pho- 
tograph, but only the shadow of the photograph, 
and . could — this excellent and un- 

e upon the very canvas or medium 
which fe artist is accustomed to employ. 
The ' of Photosciagraphy is, 
that as soon as the ph ph is taken it can be 
used for the Lo weeps the shadows, and the 
artist can immediately begin his work. 
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NOTABILIA 


OF THE 


UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. 


THe OPENING OF THE EXHIBITION.— 
The Exhibition was opened on the Ist of 
April, in fulfilment of a solemn pledge. 

e Emperor, accompanied by the Empress, 
and in the presence of the Imperial Com- 
missioners, made a circuit through the 

rincipal courts, and pronounced his satis- 
faction with the general results. The pro- 
mise which the Exhibition bore in its 
broad features was brilliant, yet all the 
world knows that on the day of opening the 
details had yet to be filled in. Too much 
raise can scarcely be given to the British 
mmissioners for having brought the De- 
ent intrusted to their care “nl an 
exceptional point of — ince 
the sm of opening, All Nations have been 
hard at work to make amends for their 
shortcomings ; past delays will be forgotten 
and forgiven as soon as people witness the 
vast, varied, and rich array of arts and in- 
dustries here assembled. It will be our 
leasure, during many successive months, to 
a before our readers proofs of the 
ing merits of this great Exhibition. ere 
are novelties in the building, its contents, 
and in the park around, that will enhance 
the interest which always attaches to these 
international displays. Above all, this vast 
emporium will serve as @ i of the 
world’s civilisation. In the columns of our 
journal will appear visible testimony to the 
sustained progress made in the Arts which 
minister to man’s well-being and enjoy- 
ment. 

THe GENERAL PLAN AND ASPECT OF THE 
Exurpition. — The building has neither 
architectural display nor Art-merit. It is 
a vast shed, and nothing more. It wants 
even a grand entrance or approach. There 
is nothing in the facade, nothing of salient 
elevations against the sky, to tell in the 
distance, or close at hand, that the nations 
are here assembled. This in an exhibition 
which, without doubt, will rank as one of 
the world’s wonders, is cause for regret. 
Yet, on the other hand, it cannot be denied 
that the und-plan of the building is 
novel and ingenious, and that the general 
internal arrangements are nicely adapted 
to utilitarian. uses. The form is an oval 
or ellipse, not unlike to a Roman amphi- 
theatre, with a en in place of an arena, 
in the centre. is ellipse is made up of a 
series of concentric courts or galleries, which 
run continuously round the entire structure. 
such giltery or sean ts Gousied tha gusibe 

ery or zone is dev toa ific 
group or class of Art or Manufacture. Thus 
the outer circumference is set apart to ma- 
chinery, and then follow, in successive 
strata towards the centre, raw materials, 
manufactured products, the liberal Arts, 
the Fine Arts proper of painting and sculp- 
ture. The larger products, such as 
machines, na y require most room, 
and so take the outermost or most extended 
circuit. Smaller works, those for example, 
which come as the superfluities of civilisa- 
tion, such as je i 
sufficient space in the narrower ellipses 
towards the centre. Thus it will be seen that 
this mere physical distribution beings 
analysis of contents. By another eq a 
happy idea the whole area is apportion 

try tale aoe the fuilding 

coun: 68 ilding a section 
or slice, wide at the outer circuit, and 
a lly narrowing towards the centre. 
ese international divisions are made by 


roads or passages which run as radii from 


wellery, pictures, &c., find | i 





the centre to the circumference ; and these 
boundaries bear descriptive names, as 
Rue de Paris, Rue d 
Russie, Rue d’Autriche, &c. Thus it will 
be understood how the ground-plan con- 
duces to perspicuity, and gives to the visitor 

idance in his voyage of discovery. If he 
ss to study one special group, as 
the Fine Arts, he date wile again and 
—_ round one elliptical . If, on 

e other hand, he wishes to know what any 
individual nation has done in all depart- 
ments, then he moves along the diamétres 
or roads leading from circumference to 
centre. Thus the Exhibition, as the earth 
itself, is intersected by lines as it were of 
latitude and longitude, the world’s products 
are distributed geographically, arearranged, 
in fact, on a system which answers to a 
catalogue raisonné. The idea, as we have 
said, is peculiarly felicitous. When we 
pass, however, from the requirements of the 
system-loving intellect to the desire of 
imagination and the deligh 
is a sad falling off. We have said that the 
exterior of the building is destitute of dis- 
play, and we are so to add that the 
interior is equally wanting in architectural 
beauty. The exterior 
ture or panorama; and the interior, quite 
as regardless of artistic effect, has not a 
— grand coup d’eil—is without a great 

wherein multitudes may congregate— 
is wanting in a nave through which organ 
notes can peal. ‘estibule” may 
serve as a lounge, but will not suffice for a 
ceremony. aan a SS ee 
transit ; but they offer to and beau’ 
little temptation to promenade. The tru 
is, the ing is designed simply to hold 
its contents, and if people want recreation 
they must betake themselves to the open 
air. This, after all, is in accordance with 
Parisian and Continental taste and custom. 
In the external park and the central gar- 
den, as we shall presently see, amends are 
made for the shortcomings of the chief 
structure. 

THe Park AND ITs Eprrices.—The park 
is to the Exhibition what the Champs Ely- 
sées are to Paris: if the Exhibition be the 
crowded busy city, the park comes as the 
country where a day may be spent in plea- 
sure. Perhaps there is not very much in 
these suburban districts to teach the intel- 
lect, but assuredly a great deal may be 
found to delight-the senses. And it must 
be admitted that Science and. Art, if not 
here found in crude elementary form, are 
displayed in the concrete, and shown in 
their direct application to life. A slight 
sketch, at all events, of these outlying terri- 
tories is essential to a general bird’s-eye 
view of the Exhibition. It may be said 
that, with few exceptions, the nations that 
have obtained space within the building 
occupy and colonise the adjacent districts 
without. Furthermore, that the character 
of each people — ion in the 
aspect or purpose 6 oul structures, 
aay ey in the arts and manufactures 
b wigerterg building itself. It is this, in 

» W. makes something more 
than ornamental, bk ager all events, turns 
its pretty shows into so many acy oe 
that set forth the mode of the ? life, 
the phases of the nations’ civilisation. In 
one quarter we come upon a church, in 
another a café, in another a model farm, 
and in another an International Theatre; 
in one spot rises a fountain, in another a 
paren, sat poy ey apr and 

et, as we have sai is something 
better than Vanity Fair. he terri- 
tory is, as a matter of course,,the most ex- 
tended, and, like the French character, 


leterre, Rue de | pan 


t of the eye, there | grea’ 


ps into no pic- | tage 





shows utmost versatility Yet is it far 
from wholly frivolous in its structural occu- 
ts. The theatre obtains a set-off in a 
church, and though the of the 
landscape may be adorned by pretentious 


, the mi ce gives room 
to model: dwelli for Paris workmen. 
Furthermore, in cause of Science and 
pon ee ta fatal claen and electro. 

, pain’ , an - 
eae ad ae ucts obtain 


. They have, 
ornée, rather in 
ic style; also an 
Eastern thosque, which displays to advan- 
the terra-cottas y Sykes de- 
signed, and Blanchard manufactures. The 
glish, likewise, find place for works ex- 
y utilitarian or evangelical; yet, for 
the most part, they make little show in the 
air. The German allotments are as 
and uninterestin 
side the walls of 
Fatherland is absolutely barren of beauty, 
though by no means unproductive in wor 
of utility.. Here are ted a grand re- 
staurant for owvriers, an agricultural esta- 
blishment, an annex also for agricultural 
implements, and a Prussian school-house. 
It should, however, not be forgotten, that 
cassis 0. sgesteh baling: On Gating ot 
erects a i ilding for the display o: 
pictures, which’ will ae het—on a large 
scale—the characteristics of the Munich 
school. The park, in fact, affords space 
for four extra picture-galleries, the contents 
whereof were crowded out of the main 
building. One, as we have seen, is Bava- 
rian, a second Belgian, a third Dutch, and 
a fourth Swiss. Thus the park- lands 
make themselves by turn ornamental and 
useful, mechanical, agricultural, philan- 
thropical, evangelical, . missionary, and 
artistic. The Art-effect is materially en- 
hanced by the interposition of sculpture. 
The park grows in picturesque aspect as we 
se pe minor states, which seem 
ambitious by eccentric structures to assert 
distinctive Losionalidien. It is strange to 
see a Swiss chdlet transplanted from moun- 
tains and the land of pines, here to take 
root in Paris. It is quite a new sensation 
to enter the house + from Norway 
constructed of fir. It is startling to see 
pe eon yds ee a sward 
green grass. It is instructive to examine 
the architecture{of the pavilion from 
Portugal, which boasts of the hybrid style 
peculiar to the Convent of Behlem, on 


ie 


kiosque, miniature temples from the Nile 
and ico, with a revival of ancient 
architecture to celebrate the last 


and suite. ° We should not even enumerate 
works were they mere pretty play- 
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things to amuse an idle hour. They are 
indeed ‘something more; they are lessons 
in historic ry and national modes of 
decoration. We can tell those who have 
not travelled in the East, that a walk 
— these grounds will teach more 
than the reading of whole libraries. That 
the reproductions can be entirely satis- 
factory to the strict antiquary, is not to 
be The vast ‘temple of Edfou, 
for example, is here abrid and cur- 
tailed. Still, throughout, a fair and useful 
epitome has been made within the area 

a few acres, of arts which, in their 
natural habitations, are scattered over con- 
tinents. Details have been filled in with 
considerable care. The hieroglyphics from 
the Nile, the window lattice-work of Cairo, 
and whole of ancient and mo- 
dern mural tion, have been carried 
out with some approach to accuracy. The 
interior equipments and embellishments— 
such as ottomans, divans, mats, rugs, 
shawls, &c., aided by living natives, here 
and there seen in full costume—make 
an animated picture of Eastern life and 
manners, luxury and barbarism. Finally, 
the park in its tout ensemble, ially 
when trees shall give shadowy backgrounds 
and flowers form gay parterres, must be 
pronounced eminently picturesque. We 
purpose by the engravings we shall publish 
to put our readers in possession of salient 


INTERNAL DECORATIONS OF THE PRIN- 
crpaL Courts.—The architectural gauche- 
ries of the interior have in many of the 
courts been disguised by effective mural 
decorations and the skilful disposition of 
draperies. Indeed, in such auxiliary ap- 
pliances to artistic effect this exhibition 
surpasses any of its predecessors. The 
money expended is enormous, and the taste 
a considerable and creditable. And 
these decorations are something more than 
a delight to the senses. They often con- 
stitute in themselves an exposition of na- 
tional arts. Therefore we shall eee in 
review the facades to some of the leading 
courts, in order to show how ancient his- 
toric styles have been brought into the 
service of a nineteenth century exhibition— 
how the Arts which illumine the walls are 
reflected in manufactures, and live in 
national customs and costumes. 

a Courts.—Our exhibitors will have 
to rely exclusively on the intrinsic merits 
of their wares. Certainly, they have re- 
ceived little or no adventitious aid from 
the ccbaneeae Commissioners. It is hard to 
conceive ing more scattered, poverty- 
scene eee oot 
tive aspect i ent. 
The genius of the Thebinloniis seems to 
have exhausted itself in one ¢ effort— 
the = of t blinds. Talent 
of the same order is displayed in the sickly 
pale green paint which serves as the sub- 
stitute for the rich russets that throw warmth 
into the French department. It is a pity 
that out of the sum voted by Parli 
ment, a few pounds could not have been 
—— something better in the way of 

peries than cheap Manchester calicoes. 
The windows of a common London cab are 
dressed with more costly curtains than the 
walls and avenues of our Imperial Exhi- 
bition. Here and there, it is true, a piece 
of finery has been hung, as if to put to 
shame cottons close by. The result 
18 greater than before. The courts 
which display the rich fabrics of our Indian 
possessions of course fare better. Eastern 
rugs and shawls, and gold and silver tis- 
sues, are in themselves decorations. Still 
there is want of concentration and artistic 


| treatment. In fact, a grand opportunity 
| has been lost. The visitor does not feel 
| that the great Indian empire environs him ; 
| the first impression he gains is that of 
narrow streets and small shops. The Indian 
| Court of 1851 might have taught us what 
should here have been done. Even the 
| displays now made by t, Tunis, and 
| Morocco, are our reproach. It is with pain 
| we thus write. Surely private exhibitors, 
_ in their prai for their — 
_ honour, ought not to have been put to 
public humiliation. 
| French Decorations.—What the British 
| Commissioners neglected to do the French 
have sedulously accomplished. In the first 


place, the iron structure of an ugly shed, 
_imstead of being em ized, has 
| studiously disguised and hid. The un- 


| sightly columns are bronzed, painted as 
| wood, draped—in short, brought, as to form, 
colour, and material, into ony with 
the objects displayed. Instead of the weak 
_ green that washes the coasts of the English 
| territories, a warm russet hue prevails, and 
so sensation suffers no chill. We need 
scarcely say that the French, as true masters 
of decoration, are studious of backgrounds. 

Chevreul has taught them the value of 

complimentary colours; they have learnt 

so well how to dispose contrasts and har- 

monies, that not a few of their stalls are 

veritable pictures. This science of decora- 
_ tion reaches a climax in the court devoted 
_ to the Sévres imperial manufactures. Here 
| the boasted Art-products of the country fur- 
_ nish, as they ought to do, the materials for 
_ enrichment. Ceramic plaques and mosaics 

give colour and pictorial theme to the ex- 
_ ternal walls; the interior of the court obtains 

warmer clothing by the use of Beauvais 
| and Gobelin tapestries. Guido’s Aurora, 
| Titian’s Sacred and Profane Love, and Le 
) Sueur’s ThreeGraces, are the woven pictures 
| that adorn these walls. Certainly, in our 
| Indian empire we materials for a 
| display after its kind no less magnificent. 
| We repeat that a great opportunity has 
been thrown away. Speaking generally of 
| the French courts, it may be observed that 
| the decoration is seldom architectonic, or 
| of any strict historic style. A florid Re- 
| maissance has been, since the age of Louis 
| Quatorze, the gory of French Art. Taste, 
| however, for the most part moderates ex- 
| tra ce and excess. 

Belgium and Holland.—The decorations 
are plain, unpretending, and, as far as they 
| go, good. Belgium makes some effort 
| to bring back ds into keeping with 
cases and their contents, so as to gain 

ictorial harmony. The same praise may 

extended to the modest attempts within 
the American territories. 

Germany.—Recent political events ma 
be traced in the divisions and amalgama- 
tions of the German sections: Still, as to 
decoration, the Teutonic mind is generally 
pretty much of one colour. Indeed, Ger- 
many has always to exhibit so many pipes, 
toys, clocks, cloths, and other tailoring 
materials, that Art treatment is not very 

. Prussia, however, on behalf of her- 

and the States of the North, makes for 
her courts an effectiveentrance. The screen 
put up in the “ Rue de Prusse” is just 
what might be expected from the school of 
architects who have built Berlin into a chief 
Art-capital. It is composed of pilasters, 
panels, friezes, cornices, pediments, after 
the quieter moods of the Renaissance. The 
architectural forms are illumined by colour. 
Students will do well to make note of this 
design. The courts and within the 
sereen, as we have already indicated, do 


not fulfil the promise of this fair beginning. 





been | rived from the 





The kingdoms of Wurtemb 
however, break out into 
corations. But the style is more ostenta- 
tious than pure, and the colour has less of 
harmony than contrast and crudity. Austria 
may be commended for quiet wall decora- 
tions, subdued in a monotone of drab, bor- 
dered with conventionalised foliage on gold. 
This background has the merit of retiring 
into distance, yet it is scarcely sufficiently 
decorative. 
Portugal.—Here is a screen which, in 
: ~~ : acne ae = oul be over- 
ooked. Portu as done ectly right 
to use a style Sieeean and mm, Kon 
her country. This screen, in common with 
the Portuguese pavilion in the park, is de- 
highly ornate decorations of 
the convent of em on the 
building which shows in its hybrid ornament 
anomalous admixture of Gothic and Re- 
naissant forms. This reproduction consti- 
tates an interesting trait in what Mr. Fer- 
m would call the ethnology of Art. 
far it is instructive. We fear, however, 
that neither this facade nor the pictures 
in the neighbouring gallery will gain for 
P an Art position. But it should 
never be forgotten that, after all, a chief 
use in these competitive exhibitions is to 
open the eyes of nations to their shortcom- 
ings and errors. 
taly.—This is a facade which unmistak- 
ably bespeaks the nation to which it belon 
We have here a summary of Italy of the 
middle ages. And young Italy once more 
shows ss ride meter illustrious 
ancestry. e this fac ds nearest 
analogy in an Srubten screen already de- 
scribed, each claiming alike classic origin. 
The structure is built up of usual architec- 
tural members, such as columns, pilasters, 
friezes, cornices. This architectural frame- 
work then —_ — from the sister — of 
inting an pture, appropriate decora- 
ton. ese pte wid ao after the 
well-known style which Raphael and his 
scholars revived in the Loggie of the Vati- 
can, the Villa Madama, &c. We need 
scarcely add that this Italian Renaissance 
of the sixteenth century has ruled in Europe 
during the last three centuries with omni- 
potent sway. Asa careful and neat com- 
pilation of an art which still lives under 
ten thousand forms and modifications in 
domestic decorations, and in every species 
of Art-manufacture, this screen is well 
laced in the Exhibition. The arabesque 
reliefs ‘are taken from pure models. 
The painted pilasters in illustration of com- 
merce and industries may be rather cor- 
rupt, judged by highest standards, yet 
true to the historic precedents established 
by the scholars of Ra hael. The entire 
composition should be looked upon as the 
meeting of architecture, sculpture, and 
pemting, for united Art display. Modern 
talian statues are ran beneath the 
niches. The execution of the — ara- 
besques shows a facile, firm d, which 
our Art-workmen will do well to emulate. 
Until our artisans gain a like readiness 
and dexterity, manual decorations for the 
interior of our dwellings are practically 
impossible. In Italy, and also in France, 
there is that of extemporising with 
the brush which brings life and animation 
to decoration. As we have said before, 
such oe are of value, —— they 
may as ——. to per- 
formance within. interpreted, the 
sentence is that the Arts of Italy are but 
memories of the past. When we come to 
review the sculpture and painting inside 
these courts, we shall find that vigour and 
life are lacking. 


and Bavaria, 
tectonic de- 
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Eastern Modes of Decoration. —At all 
events, most of novelty and surprise will 
be met with in the decorations and con- 
tributions of semi-barbarous nations. In- 
deed, the question may be raised whether, 
after all, a by hc in the beg of an in- 
anity worse than the picturesque barbarism 
of me am eastern, or nomadic peoples. 
Certainly, no decorations are more instruc- 
tive or suggestive than those of ’ 

, Tunis, Morocco, China, and Japan. 
ere, verily, are handwritings on the walls 
which tell of national destinies. The Turk- 
ish screen is, in itself, an epitome of history. 
The pointed and ogee arches, honeycom 
castings, tiles, and terra-cottas, carry the 
memory back to mosques and fountains in 
Constantinople. It is worthy of remark that 
t, in the decoration she chooses, severs 
herself not only from Turkey, but equally 
from the Saracens and who have 
left their impress on all the chief buildings 
of Cairo. Modern Egypt, in the courts of 
the Exhibition, wishes to date back to the 
times of the Pharaohs. She revives the 
lotus-capitals, the serpents, the winged 
globes, the blue vaults spangled with stars, 
which pertain to ancient temples in the 
valley of the Nile. This, on the part of 
young Egypt, we are bound to pronounce 
a vain affectation. There ig little or nothing 
in the products she exhibits to prove that 
the decorations of ancient Egypt are to her 
a living reality. No courts attract the eye 
more than those of Tunis and Morocco. 
These displays have, at all events, the 
merit of being directly national. Here is 
the horse-shoe arch which the Moors carried 
with their conquests into Spain; also the 
metric ee which are found to this 
, e in the bra. The colour, as always 
in this school of ornament, glows with in- 
tensity—a colour, however, which is so 
innate ter — that or ye been = 
and reproduced again and again, and, in 
fact, is present everywhere. The textile 
fabrics within the cases burn with unmiti- 
gated heat. Such examples it may not be 
safe for us to follow; our treatment might 
lack congruity and consistency. These 
people, however, have the merit of main- 
taining in madness an unbroken thread of 
discourse. The clothed figures which stand 
in effigy within the courts are in keeping with 
the surrounding decorations. Suaibdenen, 
> scrutiny it will eee pre — 
spectrum colours, an true principles 
of yay are maintained. The foliated 
and floral forms, also, have been duly con- 
ventionalized, and ornament is evenly 
balanced over the whole surface. It is 
these Art qualities which proverbially give 
value alike to the painted and woven 
decorations of te Afric and Asiatic 
nationalities. China and Ja may be 
included, though they strictly belong to 
a distinct system of decoration. The screen 
here designed and emblazoned it is fair to 
accept as the sort of thing a Chinaman 
deems to his credit in an International 
Exhibition. Europeans may entertain a 
different opinion. Yet shall we do well to 
study structural and mural decorations 
here displayed. No nation, true to itself, 
was ever hailey wrong. A fashion, more- 
over, has of late prevailed in favour of this 
fantastic and lawless art. It is evident 
that the willow-plate pattern is not the onl 
design known in China. We owe so mu 
to the Celestial Empire in many ways, that 
we greet her presence at the International 
Exhibition with gladness. 

Toe CatTa.ocuss. — The emus: 20a 
ides, some of which are ost 

grow so numerous, that 


maps, and 
ery bay use, 
they bid fair to constitute a library in them- 


es 





selves. The French catalogue, in two parts, 
neither of which can be bought without 
the other, costs five francs, © price is 


too high, and the volumes are too heavy. 
They are, no doubt, just the sort of thi 
for persons who take the time 
trouble to go laboriously through the entire 
building. But this cannot be done by one 
man in a thousand. It is evident that 


such ponderous volumes ought to be broken 
up into Already this has been 
accom in fayour of Group 1., which 


comprises the Fine Arts. But it is not a 
little disappointing to find that, after all, 
this thick two volume catalogue is not 
is. It does not contain, for example, 
the Belgian pictures. These deficiencies will, 
doubtless, be suppli The probability is 
that, following the example set in 1862, the 
chief nations will publish separate catalogues 
pore ae se mi : ents. This has 
been already done promptly and well by the 
British Commiedendan’ There orobably 
was never more Dig for the money than 
this catalogue of the British section ‘‘in Eng- 
lish, French, German, and Italian.” The 
mass of closely-packed information is pro- 
digious. The facts recorded, and the ex- 
planations and descriptions added, are of 
use in forming an estimate of the cha- 
racter and worth of the British exposition. 
These model catalogues are printed by 
Messrs. Spottiswoode, on behalf of *« Her 
Britannic Majesty’s Commissioners.” An 
effort has been made, happily without 
success, to stop the sale of a work which 
is, of course, a formidable rival to specu- 
lative ventures. The English, indeed, 
thanks also to Messrs. Johnson, are ex- 
ceedingly well off for catalogues ; better, 
in fact, than any other nation. It is now 
known by everyone that the Imperial Com- 
missioners conceded to Messrs. Johnson the 
exclusive right to publish an English trans- 
lation of the cial French catalogue. 
Messrs. Johnson have executed their re- 
ible task in a business-like manner. 

e volume is sold, like the French original, 
for five francs. The , print, and 
decorative cover are creditable. e should 
not, however, be performing our duty did 
we not point out . serious A seme in this 
p ty ‘‘complete” catalogue. Opening 
at Group I., we find an almost worthless 
itome -% — Fine Arts. Entries to which 

e Fren ve given 240 are in 
the English “‘ Complete Official Catal x5 
cut down to 12 We take it for 


ted that the publi will this 
efect in nape edition. It may be added 
that there exist useful ground plans and 


maps of the Exhibition and the Park ; also 
that each day is issued, under the authority 
of the Imperial Commissioners, a pro- 
gramme of proceedings, with official an- 
nouncements. 

PICTURES.— school of Europe, in- 
deed of the world, is represented in these 
picture galleries. Each nation has made 
the utmost effort to show to advan’ her 
pictorial powers. There are four States, 
in fact, Bavaria, Belgium, Holland, and 
Switzerland, who, not content with the 
oS igned to the Arts in A main 

uilding, have erected separate galleries in 
the Pack. Some countries, on the other 
hand, such as Russia, Greece, Turkey, 
Egypt, China, make little or no display. 
Yet is absence from these competitive 
galleries scarcely less instructive than 
presence, because thus confession is made 
that a nation has no pictures to exhibit. 
What we learn from the concourse of all 
nations is not only the positive but the com- 
parative — of each school, the strength 
of one, the weakness of the other, and so 





to isplay in Paris, more 
ar yr in the continental schools, as 
i in fact, naturally be expected, than 
fen an. sigh aioe ‘be anticirtsds tee 
, as mig an’ ‘ 
ish school showed in greater strength 
volume at home, than in the foreign 
capital. Those, however, who remember 
the Paris Exhibition of 1855 may feel some 


The English pictures have been well 


selected and carefully hung; altogether 
the gallery sustains reputation of the 
British l. The leading works here 


assembled are, of course, well known. We 
have already in our reviews of successive 
Academy Exhibitions bestowed due praise 
on such pictures as Elmore’s ‘ Tuileries,’ 
E. M. Ward’s ‘ Night of Rizzio’s Murder,’ 
Phillip’s ‘ ish Wake,’ and Poole’s 
‘Song of Philomena on the Shore of the 
Beautiful Lake,” which will now severally 
attain both national and —— 
reputation. Twelve years ago, in 
Universal Exposition, Mr. Millais created 
a sensation by the drowning ‘Ophelia: 
surprise is now equall 
nance at the sight of an woman, 
distem in aspect, under the title 
‘the Eve of St. Agnes.’ We are gled to 
see that even-handed justice has been 
done to the several schools or divisions 
of the ish school. Here are exhibited 
O’Neill’s * Ho!’ Wallis’s ‘ Death 
of Chatterton,’ Armitage’s ‘Queen Esther,’ 
Mrs. Ward’s ‘Palissy the Potter,’ and 
Holman Hunt’s ‘After Glow in Egypt.’ 
That the walls are not more crowded may 
have arisen from a reluctance to come A 
icture in a disadvantageous position. We 
ink, however, the screens might with 
advantage have been made to contain a 


more thi and copious selection of 
drawi The art of water-colour LemeTR 
in which confessedly England is unri ; 


ought to have been more strongly repre- 
sented. We shall again recur to these 


The Foreign schools will also hereafter 
obtain detailed notice; at the present 
moment we can merely run idly 
through the several galleries. French Art 
is, of course, strong; that is, as strong 
as it can be in decadence. Since the last 
Universal ition, have been lost to 
French Art, De e, Ary Scheffer, Horace 
Vernet, In Delacroix, oa wnt 
Troyon. fearful blanks thus left un- 
occupied it is sad to contem Still, 
of pictures of a class and less 
ambitious than those which formerly con- 
stituted the Rlory of the French school, the 
present exhibition contains a multitude of 
choice examples. There are, for instance, 
seven ieces by Géréme, eleven by 
Meissonier, eleven by Rosa Bonheur, 
&c. Need we say more to indicate that 
when we come to criticise these works 
in detail, materials will not be wanting for 
the full elucidation of the varied at- 
tractive phases of the French school. 

Belgium has built for herself a separate 
picture-gallery in the Park, where she 
certainly brings together, as might be ex- 
pected, first- works in almost every 
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t. Willems and Alfred Stevens 
gg egg et og 
or cy auwe Se 
Rousseau, &c., are fully represented mi 
however, will be cause for lasting re 

= 
found in the 


that not a single picture by Gallait, 

or Ver’ en is to 

gallery. Holland also believed the space 
ed to her in the main building 

inadequate to the display of her pictures, 

and has accordingly raised in the 

Park a separate building. She is anxious, 


feieaeens, it should be distinctly seen how | C- ‘Stanfield, RA, 


dent in Art she remains of either | 

Belgvam or France. Of this separate exist- | 
ence the gallery contains decisive proofs. 

Germany is not well represented. Re- | 


cent political convulsions may be the | heam, 
cause. Prussia and the Northern States | Downs,’ R. Ansdell, A.R.A., 
send but few pictorial re presentatives, and | ley) ; 
A. Ra, 310 gs. (V 

| Zs Creswick, RA, 
Highland Mother,’ 


poses these “da com: tively mediocre in 
Wurtemberg make, 
both # for aie and quality, a better show 

than some of their neighbours. 
Switzerland,. while we write, is still in 
the act of g pictures in a gallery 
ly: - to diay her resources. 

, in the main mene 

narrow compass rous, 
school, not unworthy she mie from Velas- 
ez and Herrera. Portugal and Greece 
ivide a Magi be the ceertet them, which is 
even or the survivin us of 
both nations together. peeiet ier woven 
come out well in international exhibitions. 
We think, however, she showed more favour 
to London in 1862 than to Paris in the present 
year. She has the misfortune not to pos- 
sess any settled school, though the pictures 
displayed indicate a gle to get out of 
sedent fate into nature. Italy, as we can at 
[ ok is low in picture-produce. 
be able, however, to offer Italy 
compensating praise when we come to scul 


| aan, 2 310 gs. 


g, exhibits within 
ic | 





Pp- | 


ture. ‘ Passing to northern nations, we find | 


Denmark more peat ge meggame than in 
London. This great loss to, 
Patis, aa the Art of teat, aay She 
is best in the painting of the sea. To the 
Seandinavian school of Norway and Sweden 
we shall, in future papers, do adequate 
justice. Vigorous naturalism in the por- 
traiture of peasant life, and truth to nature 
in the sphere of landscape, remain now, as 
in | 1862, marks of distinguishing merit. 
Last, ae not least, in this sum - 
will, of course, find a sequel 
rag coming months, we may add that the 
United States, i in a small but well-chosen 
collection, has done justice to herself and 
the several painters who have long made 
"Boourrons. both sides of the Atlantic. 
—In our next number we 
——_ ve a review of the sculpture through- 
out several courts. We are sorry to 
say that the En school, which was 
fairly represented in 1862, is all but absent 
in the present exhibition. From Rome, 
however, as heretofore, several of our artists 


date, and, acco y, their works swell 
the volume, and to the attraction, of 
the Roman court. 


Mr. 8S. C. Hatt had the honour of an 
audience with the Emperor, in order to 
present to him a of the Art-Journal, 
containing the Ill Catalogue of the 
ee abc 
Ww nm graciously 
pleased to accept. . His Majesty 
a very strong as to the interest and 
value of the ion, a full explanation 
concerning which he required and received ; 
and in conclusion said: it would be a won- 
derful work when com ee. and he should 
receive it monthly with very great pleasure. 


} 





PICTURE SALES. 





ee lish school, belo: to various owners, 
sold by Messrs. Christie, Manson, and 
Woods on the 9th of March. ‘The more im- 
portant specimens were :—‘ them Off,’ 
T. Faed, R.A., 389 gs. (Cox); ‘The Oran 
Blossom,’ J.C. ‘Horsle R.A., 160 gs. (Vokins) ; 
‘The Fruit Market,’ BE Van. Schendel, 115 gs. 
(Agnew) ; ‘Rest by the Way,’ W. C. T. Dob- 





son, A.R.A., 120 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘ View of Pisa,’ 
580 gs. (Agnew); ‘In- 
gathering,’ J. T. Linnell, 209 gs. Adinett) q 


| *The Prawn Fishers,’ J. C. Hook, LA. 550 gs. 
| (Anon); ‘The Startled Ewe,’ R. Ansdell, 
A.R.A., 240 gs. gs. (Agnew) ; ‘The Wood, W. 
Linnell, 260 gs. ( atson) ; ‘The First Sun- 

’ T. Faed, R.A., 420 A (Fuller) ; ‘South 
100 gs. (Grind- 
‘The aPVoking “par R. Ansdell, 


g Stones,’ 
aT aA ee i ‘The 
T. F 
‘The Weddi 
‘ Pilgrims 

pong ‘ Juliet,’ 
R.A., 290 gs. (Millett); ‘The 
Path over the Mountain,’ P. F. Poole, R.A., 
345 gs. (Pryce); ‘La Gloria, the finishea 
sketch for the well-known large picture by J. 
Phillip, R.A., 260 gs. (Graves); ‘The Wine- 
drinkers,’ J. Phillip, R.A., 401 gs. heroes 
* Mealtime,’ J. Phillip, RA., 540 gs. (Clarke 
‘The Kee 2 teary “we W. P. Frith, R.A., 
650 gs. ( ton) ; ‘Bedtime,’ W. P. Frith, 
R.A., 335 gs. (Hamilton) ; ‘The Marseilles 
Prison,’ W. P. Frith, R.A., 140 gs. (Webster) ; 
*The Marshelsea Prison,’ W. P. Frith R.A., 
135 gs. (Webster) ; ‘ History,’ J. Sant, A.R.A., 
120 gs. (Lowe); ‘Narcissus, W. E. Frost, 
A.R.A., 170 gs. (Lowe); ‘ Flemish Sheep,’ E. 
Verboeckhoven, 191 ‘ion ‘The 
Passing Cloud,’ J. C. Hook A., engraved in 
the <Art-Journal for the year 1865, 390 gs. 


| (Vokins) 
| 116 gs.. (Pryce) ; 


(Cox); ‘Portrait of Calvin,’ Ary Scheffer, 
260 gs. (Hamilton); ‘The Star of Bethlehem,’ 
F. Leighton, A.R.A., 120 gs. (Clarke) ; ,‘ Scene 


in Wales,’ F. R. Lee, R.A., with animals by 
T. S. Cooper, .A.R.A., 189 gs. (Jackson) ; 
‘Scene in Windsor Great Park,’ M. Anthony, 
190 gs. (Baxter); ‘Before the Magistrate,’ 
G. F. Hicks, 185 (Jackson) ; ‘The Widow's 
Prayer—St. Mark’s, F. Leighton, A.R.A., 

325 gs . (Bentley) ; ; ‘The Proscribed Protestant 
Family, J. Lies, 190 (Holmes) ; ‘ Departure 
of the J. E. R. A., 110 ay 
(Jackson) ; ‘ The Hal of Columns, Karnac,’ ; 
Roberts, RA, 330 gs. (Mitchell) ; ‘Visit of 
Coeur-de-Leon to Robin Hood in Sherwood 


Soe DNs hg Oa 
x 480 olmes 
‘Escape of Mary, ee of f’ Scots, from ‘ Lak 


leven Castle, D. Wilkie, R.A., 710 gs. (Frese); 
*Cross Road—Sunset,’ J. T. "Linnell, 254 
(Smith); ‘The Travelling Jeweller, T. We 
ster, R.A., 151 gs. (Cox) ; * Woody Landscape,’ 
P. Nasmyth, 203 tley) ; ‘ Landscape,’ 
P. Nasmyth, 142 ge f0ex) ; oth ee of 


Inver,’ P.. Nasmyth, 
Wooden twos at Ut Look b atrioe P. Nasmyth, 
* The xd ‘ton! 


” ¢ (Worrall) ; 

2 , R.A., 102 gs. (Lomax); ‘ River 
Seontp with children angling, W. Miiller, 
385 gs. (Worrall). 


A collection of pictures, the property of Mr. 
J. H. Se ae Se eee ee See 
of Overend, ey, & Co., was sold by Messrs. 
Robinson and’ Hetley, at ‘their rooms in Old 
Bond Street, on the 14th of March. The col- 


lection included—‘ Female Contemplation,’ Sir . 


Joshua Reynolds, 265 (Agnew) ; ‘ View on 
the Lake of Lugano,’ a & ‘ Convent 


Lake of Orta,’ a pair by G._E. Hering, ‘s ee 


rere ‘A Summer’s Afternoon, 
A.R.A. 480 Shelley); 4 
Dey in the “Nosth of hnglandy Te 


ies : 
tay A Dram. ot ask 


A cottection of valuable paintings, chiefly of | 


; ‘The |. 


Garden, || 405 gs. (Forman) ; 


j among the Old Masters,’ E. 


A.R.A., 400 gs. (Cox), this picture is the 
| work engraved i in the Art-Journal for 1865 ; ‘A 
| Farmhouse,’ a fine example of “Old” Crome, 
210 gs., and its companion, ‘A Gipsy Encamp- 
ment on the River Vare,’ 160 gs., the namesof the 
purchasers were not announced ; * Landscape 
with fi J. Linnell, 350 gs. (Cox) ; Bon 
trait of Rosa Bonheur,’ Dubuffe, with a bull 
introduced by this gifted lady artist herself, 
was, after a very spirited contest, knocked 
down to Mr. Whitehead, for, as it was under- 
stood, the Baron Rothschild, at the large sum 
of £1,200; ‘ Her Majesty’s Ship, 7 error, in the 
ice of Frozen Strait,’ E. W. Cooke, R.A., 400 gs. 
(Colnaghi). Two specimens of sculpture were 
sold at prices quite uncommensurate with those 
Female for the majority of pictures: a veiled 
bust, beautifully executed in marble by 
or R. Monti, and —— on a scagliola 
a umn, fetching onl (Vokins i and a 
om of a mother and chi child, entitled the ‘ First 
tep,’ by Signor P. Magni, candiaanl in the 
International Exhibition of 1862, realising but 
215 gs. (Raphael). The entire sale amounted 
to upwards of £7,500. 


The death, some time since, of Mr. Scott, a 
partner in the well-known house of Messrs. P. 
and D. Colnaghi & Co., rendered necessary the 
realisation of a certain portion of the stock of 
the firm. Accordingly a large number of 
drawings and paintings were di of by 
Messrs. Christie, Manson, & Co., on the 16th of 
March. The most important drawings were a 


pair by P. Dewint, ‘ View on the fwd and 
‘Coast Scene,’ 110 gs. (Agnew) ; another pair 
by the same artist, ‘Scene in Wales,’ with castle 


in the foreground, and ‘ Newark Castle,’ 125 gs. 
(Agnew); ‘Holker Sands,’ also by Dewint, 
110 gs. (Agnew) ; @ pair by Birket Foster, each 
representing a cottage scene, 150 gs. (Vokins) ; 
another pair by the same, ‘The Drove,’ and 
* Windmill—Sunset,’ 120 gs. (Lloyd); ‘Sea- 
Shore,’ and ‘ A Loch in Argyleshire,’ the latter 
a storm scene, Copley Fielding, 125 gs. (Phil- 
pot); ‘Sussex Downs,’ by the same, very fine, 
Three ear]: ‘Mountain Scenery,’ 96 
(Thrupp), and ‘ Snowdon,’ 285 gs. (Marshall), 
y Copley Fielding ; ‘Farm-yard,’ in a 
on Birket Foster, 150 gs. (Hayward) ; 
‘A Greek Girl,’ a study in profile, with two 
drawings of the same, Mdle. Henrietta Brown, 
150 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘The Posada,’ J. R. Lewis, 
R.A., 180 gs. (Forman); ‘The Bezestein 
Bazaar,’ J. R. Lewis, R.A., 125 ge. (Vokins) ; 
* Boy at a Stove,’ and ‘ Fruit,’ W. Hunt, 175 gs. 
(White) ; ‘Wreck of an Indiaman,’ Andrews, 
96 gs. (Marshall); ‘View in the vicinity of 
Sisteron,’ J..M. W. Turner, R.A., 105 gs. 
Marshall) ; ‘ View in Westminster Abbey,’ F. 
ash, 125 gs. (Mr. E. Baring), this drawing 
was formerly in the respective collections of Sir 
T. Lawrence and Sir Thomas 
The principal oil paintings were—' Spanish 
Water-carriers,’ a small picture by the late 
John Phillip, R.A., 91 (McLean); ‘The 
Young Admiral,’ J. G. ais h, 105 gs. fer. 
shall) ; -time,’ W. Linnell, 135 gs. (Mar 
me L ayrigs subjects from Boccaccio, T. Stot- 
a. engraved, 150 gs. (Forman) ; 
dren,’ F. Goodall, R.A., 126 gs. 
‘Gopic Ci ; ‘The The "Pursuit of Pleasure,’ a small 
replica of the large engraved picture by Sir 
J. Noel par in the Scottish Academy, 175 gs. 
Giark 17 , ‘The Return of the Runaway,’ J. 
1 3 


gs. Sa - Honours 
‘s Bh 
hop’ 
‘Tailor,’ a 
(Lloyd) ; aint smoker’ and ‘ Recruits,’ 
‘ The Corps de Garde,’ Baron Leys, 195 gs. 
(White); ‘Egyptian Minstrels,’ Miiller, 
enrietta Brown, 260 gs. (Hayward) ; «Pat 
icol, A.R.A., 
Hunt, 300 (Marshall) ; ‘Festival of St. 
Swithin,’ Holman Hunt, © picture exhibited 





jon) 


in the Count 145 a. 
(Forman) ; ; e Barber's aa e 
by J. D. Watson, 160 
the 
latter a , Gérome, 245 gs. (McLean) ; 
‘The Duenna, nm Leys, 200 gs. ( 
* Tivoli,’ W. Miiller, 180 
Forman) ; ‘Turkish Lady’s Reception,’ M 
190 gs. (Wardell); ‘The Light of the World,’ 
the well-known engraved picture by Holman 
last year at Messrs. Colnaghi’ 8s, 540 gs. (Wil- 
‘Weary Life,’ R. Carrick, 175 gs. 



























































. Etty, R.A., 400 gs. (White) ; ‘The Sewing 
School,’ E. Frére, exhibited last year in Paris, 
700 gs. (Forman); ‘Pot Luck,’ T. Faed, R.A., 
660 gs. (Coles); ‘Breton Peasants Washing,’ 
J. C. Hook, R.A., 600 gs. (Wilson); ‘The 
Wreck Ashere,’ J. M. W. Turner, R.A., 800 gs. 
(Wilson). The collection of both paintings and 
drawings realised nearly £10,000. 


Among an excellent collection of water-colour 
drawings formed by the late Mr. G. J. Rodgers, 
of Sheffield, and sold by Messrs. Christie and 
Manson on the 15th March, were the follow- 
ing :—‘ Falstaff and his Men,’ J. Gilbert, £97 
(Miller) ; ‘The Return of the Expedition,’ J. 
Gilbert, £262 (Miller); ‘The Queen distribu- 
ting Crimean Medals,’ J. Gilbert, £131 (Wilson) ; 
‘Ferry at Cookham,’ C. Branwhite, £131 
(Miller) ; ‘The Ghetto—Rome,’ Lewis Haghe, 
140 gs. (Miller) ; ‘ Black 7 in a Basket,’ 
W. Hunt, £112 (Coles); ‘The Wreck firing 
Rockets,’ E. Duncan, 300 gs. (Miller); ‘A 
Spanish Posada,’ F. W. Topham, 200 gs. 
(Miller) , ‘The Piper,’ F. W. Topham, £215 
(Vokins) ; ‘The Border Reivers,’ F. Tayler, 
£183 (Agnew) ; ‘ Market-cart, Sheep, and Cattle 
crossing a Bridge,’ Birket Foster, £271 (Miller) ; 
‘Burnham Beeches,’ Birket Foster, £95 (Wil- 
son) ; ‘ Windsor Park and Castle,’ D. Cox, £79 
(Fuller) ; ‘A Sea View,’ C. Fielding, £279 (Clay- 
ton); ‘ View in Scotland,’ by the same, £178 
(Agnew); ‘A Cornfield,’ P. Dewint, £95, (Agnew). 


At the sale by Messrs. Foster and Sons on 
the 27th of March, of the collection of paintings 
and drawings belonging to Mr. Bell, of 
Churcbhill, Daventry, among others of less 
note were :—Drawings,—‘ The Avenue,’ D. Cox, 
105 gs. (Agnew), ‘The Shore near Whit- 
stable’ and ‘The Hayfield,’ E. Duncan, 180 gs. 
(Lloyd); ‘The Irish Piper,’ F. W. ig 
145 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘ The Kitten,’ Birket Foster, 
188 gs. (Philpot), ‘ Returning Home,’ D. Cox, 
115 gs. (Besley), ‘The Keeper's Kitchen,’ F. 
Tayler, 185 gs. (Agnew); ‘Winter Scene,’ 
with sheep, T. 8S. Cooper, A.R.A., 106 gs. 
(Agnew) ; ‘The Return from War,’ J. Gilbert, 
165 gs. (Hayward) ; ‘ View in Surrey,’ J. Lin- 
nell, 205 gs. (Agnew). _ Oil paintings,—* Canter- 
bury Meadows,’ T. 8. Cooper, A.R.A., 195 gs. 
(Philpot); ‘‘The Flight into Egypt,’ W. Gale, 
115 gs. (Agnew) » *I wouldn’t cheat you,’ J. 
Clark, 110 gs. (Hayward); ‘ Preparing Dinner,’ 
J Hardy, 125 gs. (Agnew); ‘ Coast Scene on 
the Mediterranean, J. B. Pyne, 105 (Ag- 
new); ‘The Gipsy Mother,’ J. C. Hook, R.A., 
185 gs. (Agnew); The Jester’s Text,’ HB. S. 
Marks, 295 gs. (Agnew), ‘Maternal Care,’ J. 
Phillip, R.A., 210 gs. (Agnew), ‘Othello re- 
lating his Adventures to Desdemona,’ F. R. 
Pickersgill, R.A., 175 gs. (Hayward); ‘The 
Gathering Flocks,’ R. Ansdell, A.R.A., 365 gs. 

ew); ‘ View at Alicante, E W_ Cooke, 
R.A., 155 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘ Desdemona—-“She sang 
the Song of the Willows,”’ P. W Calderon, 
A.R.A., 305 gs. (Hayward) , ‘ View at Venice,’ 
K. W. Cooke, R.A., 115 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘ View at 
Tintagel, Cornwall,’ T. Gncvitc R.A., 155 gs. 
(Ha: ); *The Rabbit Warren,’ R. Ansdell, 
A.R.A., 175 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘ The Orange Seller,’ 
T. Faed, R.A., 145 gs. (Besley). The works 
sold realised the sum of £5,750. 


A collection of high class water-colour draw- 
ings, belonging to different owners, was sold by 
Messrs. Christie & Co. on the 30th of March. 
It included the following :—‘ The Fable of the 
Boy and the Snake and the Housekeeper’s 

’ 'W. Hunt, 105 gs. (Powis); ‘ Launcelot 
Gobbo, his Father, and the Pedlar,’ J. Gilbert, 
130 gs. (Heath) ; ‘ Waiting for the Duke,’ F. 
Tayler, 105 gs. (Eggleton); ‘ Harvest Time,’ 
Birket Foster, 180 gs. (R. P. Smith) ; ‘A Go 
in the Highlands,’ F. Tayler, 225 gs. (Lloyd) ; 
‘Fern Gatherers,’ F. W. Topham, 155 gs. 
Agnew); ‘Autumn,’ E. Warren, 140 gs. 

emple) ; ‘ Landscape,’ with a river and a boy 
tending three cows, Copley Fielding, 220 
(Vokins) ; ‘ View of Benvorlich,’ Field- 
ing, 260 gs. (Vokins) ; ‘Snowden,’ with cattle 


reposing near the bank of a river, Copley 
Fielding, 425 gs. (White). ; 








PARLIAMENT. 


—__ 


Wuatever may be substituted in the way of 
ornamentation for the ruined frescoes in the 
Houses of Parliament, these costly experiments 
ought not to be allowed to pass away without 
affording us at least a lesson. ey have 
suffered more injury within the last or 
four months than during any winter since their 
completion. Very much to the surprise of the 
advocates of fresco, some of them began to show 
signs of decay even as early as 1854, a year or 
two after they were finished. If it be in- 
tended to substitute for these paintings, others 
executed on slabs of slate, and relieved from 
the wall, like those in the corridors, it cannot 
be hoped that even under such improved con- 
ditions the new paintings will ultimately escape 
the fate of their predecessors, unless the tem- 
perature of the Waiting-hall be in winter main- 
tained at the rate of an ordinary habitable 
room. When Dyce decorated the interior of 
the church in Margaret Street, he had for his 

idance the benefit of the experiments in the 

ouses of Parliament, and took every precau- 
tion to ensure success ; but it has already been 
found necessary to renovate his works; and if 
the frescoes in the corridors at Westminster 
were circumstanced as are those in the upper 
Waiting-hall, a fate similar to that of the latter 
would await them. 

It is difficult to believe it can be intended to 
re-paint the hall in fresco in the face of proof 
conclusive that this branch of Art cannot be 
acclimatised in England. If, however, further 
experiments are resolved on, now is the time to 
ascertain as far as may be possible what colours 
have been employed in the different subjects, for 
no two of them have been realised by the same 
means. In Herbert’s picture the first 
to yield were the faces of Goneril and 
one of these has been ee gg oe but the last 
winter has quite destroyed the other. In this 
picture, the other heads and the draperies, as far 
as can be discerned from the floor of the hall, 
remain in fair condition. On the first ap- 
pearance of injury Mr. Herbert attributed the 
mischief to accident. Mr. Watts’s ‘Red Cross 
Knight’ was the first, we believe, of the ceries 
to show signs of dissolution: it is in a worse 
condition than any of the others. The greys 
and reds seem to have stood better than the 
other tints and hues. In Cope’s ‘ Death of 
Lara’ some of the lower fl tints remain 
sound, whereas in others of the series these are 
the first to decay; on the other hand, the reds 
that have been lowered have flown ; so also has 
the green, while the blues and greys remain in 
tolerable ion. The surface of ‘Griselda’s 
First Trial’ has not yet blistered off to a 
extent; the reds and flesh tints remain clear, 
though there is elsewhere extensive discoloura- 
tion. Inthe ‘ Death of Marmion’ the greys and 
reds are uninjured, while other tints are greatl 
faded. 3 ‘igh & —- * The ee 
Rivers,’ the high ts remain 80 
while the low fonea have faded.” Of a 
number, which is eight, the o' apparently un- 
injured panel is Tenniel’s ‘ St. Gocllia A iett'ad 
is determinable from the floor, this painting has 
sustained no damage. Indeed, the rule seems to 
be, the higher the tone the less liable it is to 


decay. e white wings of the angels in 
Horsley’s —_ from , oe the white 

lumage of the swan in Armitage’s picture, 
fook in condition. And admitting these 


to afford the highest tones of the scale, all the 
tints but a few degrees below this, and largely 
diluted of course with white, remain equally 
Ls og rie Breve 8 ee, aay ee the 
seri ight pink an peries in 
Horsley’s i on broadly lig hted faces of 
Cordelia, weews- ty others 5 yen 
stippling and m ing occurs to any extent, it 
is aenavel that such are the first to 
yield. These are the ons of the frescoes 
themselves, which point to a profitable field of 
inquiry, but at the same time forbid a repetition 
of decoration under the same conditions as 
those were undertaken which are now dropping 
from the walls. 
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GALLERY. 


Tue portrait exhibition at South Kensington 
will, perhaps, this year be even more attractive 
than that of last season; although, historically, 
it may be less interesting. To the applications 
for contributions, the responses howe oan gene- 
rally affirmative. The negatives have been few, 
and, as it turns out, are insignificant in the 
general account of inestimable works that will 
cover the walls. The brief notes we now offer 
were made on the earliest days of the hanging ; 
yet enough was even then seen to assist us to 
the conclusion that the forthcoming show will 
contain the most remarkable cstntliogs of oil- 
portraits that has yet been exhibited. Liberal 
contributions have been received from the royal 
galleries, from the two principal universities, 
most of the known collections, and from other 
sources which would scarcely be suspected of 
heing the depositories of pictorial essays of any 
saterest ; indeed, it is obvious that much of the 
merit of the exhibition will be due to the tact 
and industry with which the researches have 
been conducted. 

The number of works exhibited last year was 
1030 ; this year they will probably be fewer ; 
but the canvases are al so much larger, 
that the space in the entrance-hall will be made 
available, while five new bays have been con- 
ce mt ht of a entrance i: and oe 

e ogue in with pi ting dur- 
ing the last two lustres of rte ner amar. 
It has been, therefore, considered fitting that 
the period should be emphasized by a memento 
of the great event of the time, the entrance of 
William III. into London, as painted by Vander- 
meulen, or, more properly, a view of London 
from beyond its southern suburbs, showing the 
_ of the river from <> Tower to Westminster. 

ere is a charming, but anonymous, it 
of Graham of Claverhouse, ame 
outhfui; North, by Lely; two portraits of 
ke, one of which is attributed to Kneller, 
and, although there are some very faulty works 
to which his name attaches, nothing can be 
worse than this. The Bodleian portrait of 
Dryden, though beautifully painted, does not 
present the accepted configuration of feature to 
which we are accustomed. Two somewhat 
Reynolds-like heads of the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, seem to present to us rather Sarah 
fonath che ie the Duchess. wd ony _ 
en e is in mourning, ‘or her 
father. There is a curious eevall of William 
III. as a boy, the features of which look 
washed out, but the lace fall on the shoulders 
is a marvel of Art. Except for the testimony of 
history, one would ask at what age this puny 
little fellow died. Kneller never fully appre- 
ciated his good fortune in en, bee an age of 
velvet coats, the lights of which he represen 
by a sweep of the which after all leaves 
only paint without a suggestion of velvet; yetin 
this collection, Kneller will make an impression 
much more favourable than can be gathered 
from seeing only a few of his works at distant 
intervals; one of his best heads is that of the 
Earl of Wharton. Here also are the Hon. 
—the mouth is out of drawing, 
t : is life-like, and _——— wel 
painted—Vanbrugh, a charming ; Con- 
greve, and others. The Earl of Athlone, in 
a demi-suit of armour, is an imposing figure. 
Lord Cornbury, a cousin of Queen Anne, is 
represented dressed as a woman, having adopted 
the attire as the representative of a female sove- 
reign, when he received the citizens and autho- 
rities of New York. The work is only remark- 
able as commemorative of a piece of buffoonery. 
If the likeness is just, his ] ip had a set of 
features in every way unsuitable for painting. 

By Laguerre is a fine portrait of the 
first Earl Cadogan ; and Kneller has celebrated 
the Kitcat Club in a very carefully-studied com- 
= of six fi which seems to have been 

ly through 
also a portrait of Rit Gat himself, but paintin 
* it on : inting 
is the vocation that would be assigned to 
the living figure who sat for this portrait. 
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A profile of Pope by Kneller is by no means 
one of his happiest efforts; there is also a 


very indifferent profile by Richardson. Horace | 


Walpole is represented in a portrait painted 
when he was young, but curiously enough 
the painter is unknown. ‘The face is so effemi- 
nate as to be more like that of a girl than a 
young man. Of Reynolds and Gainsborough 
the collection will contain a hundred and fifty 
examples, among which will be nearly all the 
finest of their works. By Sir Joshua, there is 
the famous Straw Hill picture, containing 

rtraits of Ladies Waldegrave, Seymour, and 

uston; the no less famous Lansdowne picture 
of St. Cecilia, Nelly O’Brien, Kitty Fisher, Lady 
Powis, the Holland House portrait of Charles 
James Fox, Sir W. Jones, Lady Beaumont, &c., 
and it is curious to see the weakness of Hudson’s 
works by the side of those of his pupil. The 
exhibition, it is hoped, will be opened imme- 
diately after the first week in May. 


——_—>- — 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


Paris.—The pupils of the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, as we learn from the Cironigque Inter- 
nationale des Beaux Arts—an excellent bi- 
monthly journal recently established and pub- 
lished in Brussels—have solicited and obtained 

mission to erect in the school a monument 
in memory of their great master, Jean Ingres. 
An exhibition of his works was opened in the 
grand saloon of the school during the past 
month, concerning which we have a notice in 
type.—Jacques-Raimond Brascassat, a distin- 
guished French painter of landscapes and 
animals, died on the 27th of Februaay, after a 
—— He was born at Bordeaux in 1805, 
studied first under Richard, and then under 
Hersent ; competed for the Prir de Rome, but 
obtaining only the second place, the late 
Duchesse de Berry presented him, on the re- 
commendation of his master and friend, Richard, 
with the sum of £1,000, to enable him to pass 
five years in Italy. He gained, in 1828, a 
second-class medal for a picture of animals in a 
landscape ; and, in 1831, a first-class medal for a 
similar work. Brascassat was decorated a Che- 
valier of the ion d’ Honneur in 1837 ; and in 
1846 was elected member of the Institute in the 
room of Bidault.—Meissonier, on the authority 
of the journal just quoted, has completed a pic- 
ture of most unusual dimensions for him, more 
than six feet in length. The subject is a 
charge of covalry. The work will be exhibited 
at the Exposition in the Champ de Mars, and 
has been insured for the sum of £8,000. The 
whole of the pictures contributed by this 
painter are insured to the extent of £28,000.— 
An exhibition of pictures by the late J. L. Hip- 
polyte Bellangé, a ular painter of military 
isodes, was 0 in the month of March at 
the Ecole des Arts. At its close a con- 
siderable number of them were disposed of by 
auction at the Hotel des Ventes. The follow- 
ing were the principal examples :—‘ Cuirassiers 
ing off before the Emperor with Austrian 
Colours taken in Battle,’ £161; ‘The Evening 
of the Battle,’ the Emperor, accompanied by his 
grenadiers, passing through anumberof wounded, 
£200; ‘ An Epi of the Retreat from Russia,’ 
£240; ‘Episode of the Return from Elba,’ 
£324; ‘Combat in the Streets of Magenta,’ 
£370; ‘The Guard dies, but does not surrender,’ 
the painter's last work, and among his best, 
£438; ‘The Cuirassiers at Waterloo,’ £409. 
The sum realised for the whole was about 
£2,780.—M. Hittorff, an architect whose repu- 
tation extends far beyond France, which 
long been the country of his abode, died in 
Paris at the end of March. He was a native of 
Cologne, but left the city when it was occupied 
by the allies, and settled in Paris, which owes to 
him much of its recent architectural embellish- 
— M. nor aren er me of the Insti- 
uw France, an honorary member of the 
Institute of British Architects. 
British Archeological Soci 
established in this ci + gorge 


ern . A report of its proceed- 
| ings for the year 1865-6 has reached us; it 
contains several items of much archeological 
| interest as to the meetings of the members and 


| the general operations of the society. An 


| appeal is made to their countrymen in England 
and elsewhere for funds to enable the society to 
carry on some valuable excavations already 
commenced, but which, unless such aid is 
afforded, must probably be abandoned. Lord 
Talbot de Malahide is president of the society, 


Mr. Severn, British Consul in Rome, one of its 
| vice-presidents, and Mr. Shakspere Wood, 
ono secretary. 
Cree fg ¢ is, we believe, the 
| first instance of any detailed notice of a Canadian 
| Art-Exhibition occupying space in the columns 
| of the <Art-Journal. In Canada, as in most 
| other young countries, Art-patronage is at a 
| very lowebb. The a and photo- 
grapher can make a good livelihood by the 
— of their professions ; but the genre and 
dscape-painter has but an indifferent chance 
of doing so. Under such circumstances it was 
therefore a pleasure to hail among us the Fourth 
Annual Exhibition of the Art-Association of 
| Montreal, opened on the evening of the 5th of 
‘ebruary by a conversazione, which might be 
justly camel a“ brilliantsuccess.”-—Mr. Jacques 
Burkhardt, well knownas thelife-long companion 
of Professor Agassiz, died at Montreal in the 
| month of February from the effects of a malady 
incurred from exposure during the late Brazilian 
| expedition. Mr. Burkhardt studied at Munich 
and in Rome. He accompanied Agassiz in his 
celebrated researches on Powe lacier of the Aar, 
and has ever since been identified with his 
studies. As an artist he gave himself chiefly to 
the illustration of the animal kingdom, and many 
of the finest plates in the works of Agassiz and 
of other distinguished naturalists are from his 
hand, and will remain as fitting memorials of 
his skill 


———@—— 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of the “ Ant-JouRNAL.” 
PARIS EXHIBITION. 

Sm,—Dnuring the last French Universal Ex- 
hibition, the Department of Science and Art 
sent the masters of the principal Schools of Art 
over to Paris, and PI their expenses. The 
masters had then to draw up a report, embody- 
ing their observations, and to present it to the 
Department. 

Nothing has been as yct mentioned by the 
authorities with regard to the masters being 
sent over to Paris this year. I hope that this 
neglect doesnot result from any short-sightedness 
of those in power, for I believe that every pound 
spent for this , out of the large sum 
allowed them, ses bear forth fruit a hundred- 
fold; for it must be remembered that the Art 
Schools have an acknowledged great influence on 
the Art-manufactures of the country. Therefore 
the masters of such important manufacturing 
towns as Birmingham, Coventry, G Ww, 
Kidderminster, Manchester, Nottingham, Pais- 
ley, the Potteries, Sheffield, and Wolverhampton, 
should certainly have every opportunity afforded 
them for extending their knowledge and ex- 
perience in the Art-requirements of the various 
manufactures in — a towns —. a 

ill, perhaps, be sai “certain influenti 
artion” that the recat, i of the Schools 
should defray the expenses, but considering the 
present very meagre and insufficient pecuniary 
aid given by the Department to Schools of Art, 
such expenses on their part are quite out of the 

uestion. Besides, it must be borne in mind 

+ the masters would be performing a public 


duty. 

Ocala teal tinh ne oath seats ‘oinliiia 
derived from offering these Saag direct 
to the Department, so the favour of your 
insertion of this letter in your influential 


15th April, 1867. 








MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


THe Royat AcapEemy has taken the 
preliminary step towards the erection of 
their new galleries close to the back of 
Burlington House, which will form its 
frontage, and be used for the purposes of 
the Academy apart from the annual exhi- 
bition. In front of Burlington - House, 
Government proposes to build apartments 
for the various learned and scientific socie- 
ties now located in the projecting wings of 
the present edifice. These will form the 
Piccadilly frontage. In the rear of the 

unds, opposite Burlington Street, will 
Be the edifice for the London University, 
so that the entire site of the ground will 
occupied by three distinct buildings. Mr. 
Sydney Smirke, R.A., is the architect of 
the new Academy, Mr. Pennethorne is en- 
trusted with the London University struc- 
ture, and Messrs. Banks and Barry supply 
the design for the buildings for the learned 
societies. 

THE Nationa, GALLERY.—Mr. W. H 
Gregory, M.P., a gentleman long known as 
interested in Art, has been made a trustee 
of the National Gallery, in the room of the 
late Lord Monteagle.—A picture by Nicolo 
Poussin has been presented to the National 
Gallery by Captain Hans Busk, who origi- 
nated the Volunteer movement in this 
country. The picture is reported to be a 
work of the highest quality and in excellent 
preservation ; it was painted in 1641, and 
was purchased some years since from the 
Barberini Gallery for 600 guineas. 

NatTionaL Porrrair GALLERY.—The 
Queen has presented to this gallery a por- 
trait, by Winterhalter, of the late Prince 
Consort. The figure is full length, and 
represents the Prince in the dark uniform 
of Colonel of the Rifle Brigade. The paint- 
ing is a replica of the last portrait taken 
from the life which is now at Buckingham 
Palace. 

Tue Socrery or Bririsu ARTISTS re- 
cently elected members of their body the 
following artists :—Messrs. T. Heaphy and 
A. Ludovici (figure ame and H. Moore 
and G. T. Walters (landscapists). 

Tue following sums for Art-purposes, 
direct and indirect, will be included in the 
Estimates this year, as laid before Parlia- 
ment :— Science and Art Department, 
£206,367, increase £32,459; Royal Irish 
Academy, £700; National Gallery of Ire- 
land, £2,183; British Museum, £99,621, de- 
crease £48,844; National Gallery, £15,895 ; 
British Historical Portrait Gallery, £1,650 ; 
Universal Exhibition, Paris, £53,799 (last 
year this item appeared for £62,000). The 
amount devoted to the Science and Art 
Department is subdivided thus :—Schools, 
£41,200; South Kensington Museum, pur- 
chase of objects and books, £17,750, man- 
agement, &c., £37,725; for the National 
Portrait Exhibition, £3,000 was taken last 
year: no estimate is made now, because it 
is anticipated that the receipts for admissions 
will cover the cost ; New Permanent Build- 
ings, completion and decoration of buildings 
begun, on account of £195,000, £32,000 ; 
Auxiliary Museum of Science and Art in 
Bethnal Green, £5,000. The British Mu- 
seum, total, as above, is thus devoted in 
detail: salaries of 138 persons, £52,141; 
house, £3,260; purchases, £19,735. The 

i urchases of the year 1866-7 
commented to £53,721, including £2,000 for 
the Castellani Collection of Antiquities, 
£6,000 for a collection of shells formed by 
the late Mr. H. Cuming, and £43,721 for 
the Blacas Collection of Antiquities. For 
the completion of the Clock Tower and 
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Works in New Palace Yard and its ap- 
roaches, including the erection of the 
Arcade, £12,196; Railing of Parliament 
Square, £6,000; St. Stephen’s Crypt, Royal 
Gallery, and Robing Room, £5,140; Works 
of Art for decorating the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, thus apportioned—Mr. Herbert, R.A., 
|| for his picture of ‘ The Judgment of Solo- 
mon,’ £1,000, part of £4,000: Mr. E. M. 
Ward, R.A., three pictures, £600 each, 
with increased amount of £800 on the 
completion of the whole; two Statues of 
Sovereigns in the Royal Gallery, £800, a 
moiety of £1,600; the New Foreign Office, 
£8,500 to complete the exterior: the sum 
of £33,500 will be required for furnishing, 
decorating the interior, &c. &c.; for the 
completion of the quadrangle, £7,000, out 
of the estimated cost of £12,836, is asked 
for; for the Enlargement of the National 
Gallery, £32,000: the sum of £39,000 has 
already been spent on this object; the 
Chapter-House, Westminster, £10,000, out 
of the total estimate of £25,000; Repai 
of National Gallery, Dublin, £347.—A Com- 
mission was some time ago appointed to 
reconsider the original scale of remunera- 
tion according to which the artists nomi- 
nated to execute frescoes in the Houses 
of Parliament were to be compensated for 
| their labours. It was, perhaps, in tho 
| ease of the late Mr. Dyce that this ques- 
|| tion originated, though it must have been 
| suggested and forced on to solution by 
|| the great augmentation that has of late 
ears taken place in the prices of pictures. 
| nder the original contrast, Mr. Cope was 
|| to receive £600 for each of the eight fres- 
| coes, but to this, £100 has been added by 
| 








the supplemeprtary estimates, making £700 
for each picture. The sum of £817 has 
been granted for the completion of the mo- 
nument to Sir John Franklin. 
Sratve or Sir Cuarres Barry, R.A. 
—The accounts for the statue to Sir Charles 
have been closed, and the expendi- 
'|- ture has been as follows :—Mr. J. H. Foley, 
i R.A., for the statue, £908 15s.; Mr. W. 
| Yield, for tho marble plinth, &c., £169 10s. ; 
Mr. J. G. Crace, for gilding arch, &c., 
£46 9s.; Mr. J. Mabey, for two plaster 
| models of statue, and the adjoining portion 
of the building, £29 1s.; printing, &c., 
£44 12s., total, £1,198 7s. The receipts 
| have been :—Subscriptions, £1,030; addi- 
| tional subscription from Mr. J. L. Wolfe 
(in addition to former subscription of £200), 
| being the balance of the account, £168 7s. ; 
| total, £1,198 7s. 
| West Lonpon Scnoon or Art.—The 
| fourth annual distribution of prizes to the 
—_ of this school was made on the 20th 
| of March, by Mr. A J. Beresford Hope, 
| M.P., its president, who was surrounded 
by many supporters of the institution. 
© aggregate number of pupils during 
the past year was nearly 500; and the 
i remarked that much of the pro- 
of the school was due to his friend 
. Peter Graham, and to the committee ; 
but the great cause of its efficiency was un- 
doubtedly the energy and ability ee 
by the head master, Mr. Macdonald Clarke. 
Of course, South Kensington stands first, 
and it would be strango if it did not, enjoy- 
| ing its peculiar advantages and unlimited 
resources. Leaving, therefore, South Ken- 
sington aside, he found that only two 
schools of Art, Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
had gained a greater number of prizes at 
the inspection at South ington, and 
only six had sent a greater number to be 
examined. Only two schools had succeeded 
in having a greater number passed than 
the West London School in the time-draw- 
ing examinations. More than two-thirds 











of those sent from their school to the time- | be found to possess many beauties. It is to 
examination had passed, whereas the aver- | be hoped that at some time not distant, the 
age of the examinations in the whole of the unseemly windows which light the dome 
schools was that only one-half had so will give place to others, though it is not 
. _ | desirable that they should be filled with 
THe Crystat Patace.—Specifications | stained Fiase, as the damaging effect of the 
for the rebuilding of the portion of this abuse of the material is obvious enough in 
edifice lately destroyed by fire, are being | the Houses of Parliament. The gilding of 
prepared, and will shortly submitted to | all the ornamental mouldings within the 
public tender. In the report of the di-| cupola is completed, as also is that of the 
rectors submitted to the shareholders on ing of the choir and some proportion of 
the 14th of February, it is stated,—‘‘ That | the coffined vaultings. These improvements 
the full amount of £38,500, claimed from | have, undoubtedly, been effected at great 
the insurance offices in eogees of the por- | expense, but as yet they simply serve to 
tion of the palace destroyed by the late fire, | illustrate the‘extreme poverty of the in- 
has been received. The —— mate-. terior, and to assist us to realise the 
rials have been disposed of by public tender | vastness of the space to be covered, if 
on satisfactory terms, and it is probable embellishments are to be effectively carried 
that a sum of £2,500 will be realised from | out. The decoration of St. Paul’s is a 
this source. A new insurance to the | national question. The enrichments, as 
amount of £20,000 has been effected over | they now proceed, will make little show 
the part of the building north of the centre | even at the end of half a century. 
transept, which was no longer covered by| CHRONIQUE INTERNATIONALE DES BEAUX 
the Sango policies. The portion of the | Arrs.—A Belgian Art paper, contains, in a 
building extending from the screen to the recent number, an excellent article on the 
north end of the Alhambra and Byzantine | picture gallery of the Marquis of Hertford, 
Courts (which, though a | by M. Burger, intended to form a portion 
and en, were not destroyed) is being of a new Paris guide, to be published in 
substantially repaired, and the courts them- | that city by Messrs. Lacroix, Verboeck- 
selves covered in. The timber screen | hoven, and Co. Chronique Internationale 
alluded to in the recent circular has been ' appears to be conducted in a comprehensive 
completed, and the directors are confidently and liberal spirit. Some of our readers 
assured by Mr. Edwin Clark, the eminent , may be interested in the comments it makes 
engineer, that the nave is now y upon the arts in England, and in the coun- 
protected against the attacks of wind and | tries of the Continent. The Guide-book 
weather. The directors, having carefully | will doubtless be found useful to those 
considered the advisability of more effec- | visiting the Exhibition in Paris. 
tually providing against risk of fire, have; On Tue Eventne of the 6th of April 
determined, under the advice of Mr. Clark, | the last Exhibition conversazione of the 
their engineer, on the execution of certain | season was held at Langham Chambers, on 
protective works in Saadie k's = the | which so were me man = of 
palace, consisting principally of substan- | great excellence, previously to their being 
tial partition-walls of brickwork, filled in | sent to the Royal Academy. It is not to 
with earth, crossing the whole width of | be desired that these conversazioni should 
the building at four places in its length, | be held elsewhere than in the school in 
and carried up from the ground to the| which they have originated; still it must 
under side of the floor. The centre tran- | be confessed that the contributions judi- 
sopt will further be similarly divided into | ciously distributed would have filled three 
soparate sections with the same object.” times the space now available. But the 
MORIAL TO THomas SroTHarD, R.A. | difficulty here, as everywhere else, is the 
—An opportunity is now afforded of paying question of space. These meetings have 
due respect to the talents and memory of one | become so pe ular among painters of the 
of the most graceful artists and worthiest | rising school that they are much crowded, 
men of our country. Book-illustration, | and we have seen in the rooms pictures 
especially, owes much to Thomas Stothard, | which have been considered gems in the 
whose designs are to be found in every | exhibition of the year. 
department of literature where my ra Tue Artists’ anD AmaTrurs’ SocrETY 
of a high class are introduced. It been | held its April meeting at Willis’s Rooms 
computed that more than three thousand of | on the 4th ult., when, to a numerous 
his drawings were engraved for various assemb of visitors, was presented a 
publications between his first appearance display of works well calculated to sustain 
as an artist, about the year 1775, and his | the gh character of these reunions. As 
death in 1834. A subscription has been | usual, the majority of pictures and drawings 
set on foot to procure a bust of him, from | exhibited were the contributions of their 
the chisel of Mr. Weekes, R.A., to be placed | respective producers, but in addition, were 
in the National Gallery by the side of similar | many well-selected examples of the earlier 
memorials of dece British artists. Mr. | membersof our school, from the collectionsof 
W. Smith, 20, Upper Southwick Street, | their fortunate possessors. The last meet- 
Cambridge Square, consented to act as | ing of this season is fixed for the 2nd inst. 
Treasurer and Secretary. . McConNELL, whose sad case was 
Sr. Pavt’s.—The second mosaic of the | mentioned in the Art-Journal some time 
series with which it is intended bat fill the se has eral —_ Br to seck, as = 
spaces under the whisperin ery is , @ renewal o' in a more genia 
now in its place, at a solar opposite to | climate. He is, it will be remembered, a 
Mr. Stevens's ‘Isaiah.’ The subject, St. | skilful draughtsman on wood, but pro- 
Matthew writing his Gospel, has been | tracted illness has compelled him to abandon 
worked out by Dr. Salviati from a design | tho exercise of his profession. In his afflic- 
by Mr. Watts; and it shows, as well as it | tion he has received much aid, and derived 
can be seen from the floor, the Evangelist | much consolation from contributions made 
with a large book before him supported by | by brother artists, in the shape of drawings 
an angel, while behind him is another | and sketches. those yet to be dis- 
angel representing the source of inspiration. | posed of are sketches by Goodall, Stanfield, 
At the distance at which the mosaic will be | John Gilbert, Varley, Wilkie, Callcott, 
commonly seen, the composition is not very | Edridge, J. D. Watson, and many others. 
clear; and this is unfortunate, as from a | Mr. McConnell’s address is 17, Tavistock 
proper point of view it would, we believe, | Street, Bedford Square. 
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REVIEWS. 


Encousn CHrItpren 48 PAINTED By Sin Josuva 
Reynotps. An Essay on some of the Cha- 
racteristics of Reynolds as a Painter, with 
especial Reference to his Portraiture of 
Children. By Frerenic G. Sreruens, 
Author of “ Flemish Relics,” &c. Illus- 
trated with Fifteen Photographs by A. and 
E. Szerzy. Published by Szerey, Jacx- 
son, AND Haturmay, London. 


* Angeli, non Angli, di Christiani” was the 
remark according to historical tradition, 
by the Emperor Claudius, when he saw in Rome 
a grou of children of the ancient Britons, who, 
with their mts, had been carried captive to 
the imperial city. And although since then 
there has been an intermixture of races, and the 
blood of Dane, Saxon, and Norman has mingled 
with that of the old Celts and Anglians, English 
children, as a class, inherit from their fore- 
fathers, barbaric and civilised, that personal 
beauty which elicited the compliment of the 
Roman emperor, and which foreigners generally 
are not slow to recognise and appreciate. 

It has been, and to some extent still is, the 
fashion to speak of Reynolds as unrivalled in 
his portraits of children. We cannot altogether 
agree with this opinion, unless it be admitted 
at the same time that his models were not 
always remarkable for beauty. Certainly, some 
of his children possessed little of that which 
FY so much notice in the streets of old 
Rome. And yet there is a fascination in all his 
pictures, whether of old or young, which it is 
impossible to resist, and it arises from the 
elegance of his designs and the truth of his 
pencil. Reynolds could flatter as well as any other 
court-painter, but the flattery is so ingeniously 
veiled as scarcely ever to be in the least degree 
obtrusive, so great was his mastery over the 
difficulties he had to contend against when ex- 
pected to produce a pleasing picture out of 
materials but little fitted for the purpose. He 
could give dignity to features ing none 
without any departure from fidelity of likeness, 
- sweetness of expression to a very ordinary 


Mr. Stephens has written an elaborate and 
most agreeable essay on the portraiture of Sir 
Joshua, in which is introduced a brief history 
of, and some valuable comments on, a large 
number of his works. Those relating to chil- 
dren form, however, but a comparatively small 
portion of the text, the author evidently feeling, 
as any writer necessarily must feel, that “ chil- 
dren of a larger growth” offer a far wider 
field of critical observation. Nothing but the 
absolute necessity of limiting our notice of his 
book to a very short owing to the demands 
on our columns at this special time, prevents 
our extracting from its some of the inte- 
resting anecdotes to be found in it. Illustrated 
as it is with several excellent photographs from 
a few of Reynolds’s most famous pictures of 
o eter we heartily commend the volume, 
which is elegantly sent forth from the press, as 
one to be read no less than to be looked at for 
its pictorial worth. An a ded catalogue of 
the engraved portraits of children from Sir 
Joshua's paintings will be found useful to 
collectors. 





Battap Sronres or tar Arrecrions. From 
the Scandinavian. By Rongsrt Brenanan, 
Author of “ London Poems,” “Idylls of 
Inverburn,” &c. Published by Rovtizper 
anv Sons, London. 


In the old ballad of almost every country 
we find, rude and semi-barbaric as it may be, 
vivid imagination, and oftentimes an intensity 
of feeling, which are but rarely developed b 
writers of a more civilised age. With min 
full of the mystic and legendary lore of a still 
earlier period, of the unwritten, and therefore 
unreliable, histories of their forefathers, whose 
adventures by land or sea and whose court- 
ships form the staple materials of their 

the poets who lived in the dim twilight of a 


which for centuries left their impress upon the 
hearts and thoughts of the people among whom 
these writings circulated. The very wildness 
and extravagance of the theme became its 
surest passport to popularity with those who 
believed in the su atural, and continued to 
believe even when the light of reason and of a 
pure faith in religious creeds had opened the 
“minds of their understanding.” 

From such relics of a long past age Mr. 
Buchanan has made a selection of the writings 
of the earliest Scandinavian poets which have 
found their way, at some time or other, into 
print, after being handed down by popular re- 
citation from one generation to another; for it 
is only by oral instrumentality that the history 
and the legends of an unlettered people are pre- 
served. The ballads chosen are, however, 
limited to those in which the domestic affec- 
tions are the burden of the song, with perhaps 
two or three exceptions. But there is a story, 
or legend, connected with each, and the names 
of warrior knights and high-born ladies figure 
in these poetical chronicles, so full of imagina- 
tion and absorbing fhterest. Here is the story 
of Sir Ebbe Skammelson, who wandered over 
the earth like another Cain, after murdering 
the lady to whom he was betrothed, on the 
evening of her marriage with his brother, the 
latter having supplanted him during his absence 
in the wars. “Cloister Robbing” narrates how 
“voung Sir Morten Dove” is conveyed in a 
coffin, for interment, into a nunnery, to gain 
an interview with his “ bonnie bride,” whom 
he succeeds by the stratagem in carrying off 
from her place of seclusion. “Agnes” is a 
lady who marries a Danish merman, and after 
dwelling with him for eight years under the 
sea returns to earth, and cannot be persuaded 
to revisit her home among the sea-weeds and 
coral-sands. “ How Sir Tonne won his bride,” 
the “sweet maid Ermelin,” the reader will be 
pleased to find out. The longest story in the 
volume, “ Axcl and Walborg,” is certainly, as 
Mr. Buchanan remarks, the “best’’ ballad of 
those here printed. “This exquisite poem,” ho 
says, “‘ has ular over all Scandinavia ; 
places innumerable claim the honour of possess- 
ing Walborg’s grave, and rude pictures of the 
hapless lovers are scattered far and wide among 
the cottages of the North. As a picture of 
peonaeee and customs alone, the ballad is price- 
ess.’” 

Most of tho pieces introduced are translated 
from the old authorities, while some are of 
modern date, by Oehlenschlager and others. 
In all cases the translations, which must have 
proved no easy task, are vigorously made in 
various metres, with an and expressivo 
flow of words, yet with due appreciation of the 

iarities of the originals. The book is 


illustrated by numerous vings, by the 
brothers Dalziel, from drawings by G. J. Pin- 
well, E. and T. Dalziel, W. Small, J. D. 


Watson, Houghton, and J. Lawson ; these de- 
signs are for the most in excellent “ keep- 
ing” with the subjects of the ballads, which we 
thank Mr Buchanan for making known to us. 


Sermovrs Sxercnes. ‘The Book of Cockney 
Sports, Whims, and Oddities. A Complete 
Collection of One Hundred and Eighty 
Humorous Designs. With some Account 
of the Artist and his Works. Published 
by J. C. Horren, London. 


Few artists of humorous proclivities have 
enjoyed greater popularity than did Robert 
Seymour in his day. Punch was not then in 
existence, but there were nu-nerous comic pub- 
lications afloat requiring the pencil of the illus- 
trator who could raise a laugh at the follies and 
whims of the actual or assumed, and 
Seymour’s drolleries were much in request. 
Popular taste has undergone a great chan 

since his time, for as his bi er here justly 
remarks—‘“ The finer shades of humour rather 
than the old broad form of wit — a to cha- 
racterise the taste of the present day ;” and for 
this vast improvement the public has to thank 
the inimitable and lamented John Leech, whose 
comicalities, however ludicrous, never over- 





nation’s literature wrote with a power of ex- 
pression, and sometimes a beauty of imagery, 


the border-line which separates refine- 
ment from vulgarity. 





All who desire to see the kind of artistic work 
which amused us English thirty or forty years 
ago, will find it wéll set forth in this selection 
of sketches, of which it can only be said that 
they carry caricature to its extreme limits, 
Cockney sportsmen have always been butts for 
the pen of the writer and the pencil of the artist, 
but such burlesques on hunting, shooting, and 
angling were surely never perpetrated before, 
and certainly they are not likely to be repeated 
with any serious intent of finding favour with a 
generation which has made, and is making, 
some advance in a knowledge of Art-matters. 





Tue Poems or Tuomas Kisstz Hervey. 
Edited by Mrs. T. K. Hervey. With a 
Memoir. [Published by Trusner & Co., 
London; Ticxnor & Fre.ps, Boston, U.S, 


Among the lyric poets of the last half century 
there are few who have sung more sweetly and 
melodiously than T. K. Hervey, whose name 
appeared eames in the “Annuals” that 
were the “ gift-books’’ of our yo r days, 
as well as in many other periodical publications 
of the time. in more modern compilations of 
what is termed “fugitive poetry,” his writings 
are constantl e to do duty; and such 
poems as “The Convict-ship,” “Slumber lie 
soft on thy beautiful Eye,” “Flower of my 
Cold and Darkened Year,” with others we 
could point out, are worthy of being printed in 
any collection of lyrical poems. Mr. Hervey 
had a thorough appreciation of, and consider- 
able judgment in, Art-matters; very many of 
his poems are descriptive of modern pictures and 
sculptures ; his “ Illustrations of Modern Sculp- 
ture,” a beautiful work published in parts about 
thirty years ago, but of which only a very few 
numbers appeared, evidence not alone his poeti- 
cal taste, but his classical knowledge. His 
** Australia,” commenced as a prize poem when 
he was studying at Cambridge, but never sent 
in, and which he finished after leaving the uni- 
versity, contains many exquisite passages of 
descriptive scenery. 

Mrs. Hervey, who herself a kindred 
poetical spirit, evidenced in some of the periodi- 
cal literature of our day, has collected and 
arranged a small edition of her late husband's 
writings for an American publisher. We think 
they deserve better typography and paper than 
they have received, for the volume is but in- 
differently printed; it would, moreover, have 

judicious to omit “The Devil's Pro- 
gress,” as personal satire is in no way worth 
reprinting and preserving: its moral, whatever 
that may be, would scarcely be understood by 
the majority of the present generation, while 
it has a mixture of the sacred and the pro- 
fane that few, we believe, would find pleasant 
reading. 





A Novetty 1x Art. By Tuomas Surron, B.A., 
late Lecturer on Photography at King’s 
College, London. Published by Rexzves 
anv Sons, London. 

The purport of Mr. Sutton’s pamphlet 1s the 

setting forth of a method of painting in oil- 

colours upon paper. This in itself is not a 

‘novelty,’ but probably the means he adopts 

and recommends may be new. He says they 

are; and certainly we have not heard of any 
similar plan, which is si.ply this:—“‘To uso 
plate-paper—that is thick absorbent paper, such 
as engravings are printed upon—instead of 
common paper; and oil-colours thinned with 
turpentine, instead of water-colours thinned 
with: water. ‘The mode of applying the colours 
to be by camel-hair brushes, in much the same 
way as in water-colour painting.” The advan- 
tage thus obtainable over the ordinary methods 
of sketching from nature, whether in oils or in 
water-colours, is that it is not n for one 
tint to dry before another is applied ; and that 
the paper never “cockles,” as does ordinary 
drawing-paper when wetted. A picture thus 
produced, Mr. Sutton says, is not to be distin- 

ished from a water-colour drawing. His 

“ novelty” is certainly worth a trial according 

to the instruction he lays down. 























